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The 


SELECTOR 
CABINET 
MODEL 


The Cabinet 
model in a beau- 
tiful Cabinet of 
Superfine Ma- 
hogany complete 
and ready to play 

costs 


RN 












can go 
no 


higher 





QUALITY 







32 GNS. 


or £7 down & 
10 monthly pay- 
ments of £3. 
Waterproof cover 













ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
(C.7) FREE 
ON REQUEST 















12/6 extra. 


HE Selector Portable is the highest quality 
portable, not only in Europe but in the world. 


It is built slowly and carefully. It is tested at 
every stage with exacting care. Every inch and 
every ounce of material is the best procurable. 
Highly skilled labour is employed for every 
operation from start to finish. 

The finished set is worthy of the time and skill 
lavished on it. The Selector brings in the stations 
of Europe with effortless ease. They are all 
charted for you and a turn of the controls to the 
readings given brings them 
to you as quickly and as often 
as you wish. 

The tone of the Selector 
loud speaker embodied in 


SELECTORS LTD., 
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4 Quality Portable 


206 BEDFORD AVENUE, SLOUGH TRADING ESTATE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS, 1 DOVER STREET, W.1 


MUSIC FROM ALL EUROPE AT A TOUCH OF THE SWITCH 


the set is as sweet and pure as the loveliest 
tone of a grand organ, and, even at its 
loudest when filling a large room with melody, 
enables you to distinguish every word and 
every note. 

The set can be carried anywhere and plays at the 
touch of aswitch. The 25 amp. hour accumulator can 
be recharged from the electric light at home giving 
all-electric convenience combined with portability. 


FREE TRIAL 


Either model Selector Portable will be 
sent to you for a week’s free 
trial. If it does not do all 
we claim, send it back and 
your money will be refunded. 


< 





Telephone : 
Telephone: Regent 477% 


Slough 818 
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SHELTERING 
the DESTITUTE 


£7 this time, the plight of the destitute and home- 
less is desperate. By providing food, warmth 
and shelter, the Church Army is relieving many of 
untold hardship and misery. 


HOMELESS WOMEN 


—hungry, footsore, and exhausted, 
many with little ones to protect from 
cruel winds and driving rain, are 
being welcomed to the kindly atmo- 
sphere of C. A. Homes and Hostels. 
New extensions are urgently needed. 
£250 will endow one more bed. 

£5 provides a bed. 


MEN OF ALL AGES 


—from mere youth to the elderly— 
are recciving help and obtaining a 
new grip on life through the efforts 
ofthe Church Army. All those who 
come under its care are given the 
opportunity of working back to 
independence. 250 to 300 men are 
helped every night. 


£10 is the cost of gathering, feeding, 
and sheltering 200 men for one night. 


THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


Offices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, WC.2 
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Ti ig Sa et i el Sal ia ee a Boat Ble nde id c) 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President: The Earl of Athlone, K.G. 


THE 


“FLYING ANGEL” MISSION 


is known and loved by Sailors 
in every part of the world. Its 
Chaplains are their friends, and 
its Institutes their Homes. 
We have Chaplains, Lay Mis- 


a 
Se 


sioners and Institutes with small 
Seamen’s Churches in 128 Ports. 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales will preside at the 
Annual Meeting in London on Wednesday, 
14th May, at 3 p.m. Admission by ticket. 





Gifts, large or small, will be gratefully acknowledged by 


. Preb. Carlile, CH., D-D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 55 Bryanstoi 
This great work costs £140,000 yearly. aired ocion gala a ee iacemae 


Will you help us with a gift? ; 
CHURCH ARMY 








STUART C. KNOX, M.A., Secretary. 
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NAVAL DISARMAMENT. THE LIFE OF 
A Brief Record from the Washington MARY B AKER EDDY \ 


Conference to date. 


By HUGH LATIMER : ‘ ti 
Secretary of the Bente asm Service on International Affairs. by Sibyl Wilbur 


PREFACE BY PHILIP H. KERR, C.H. AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY | 


Reviews the Washington Conference and the Five Power Naval 
Limitation Treaty; the Establishment and Work in Connection with 














Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science 


: ° ° ° e e ° i 
Naval Disarmament of the League Preparatory Commission for the Mrs. Eddy s life is here depicted with illuminat- ! 
Disarmament Conference; the Anglo-French Naval Compromise, ing clearness. The author, carefully avoiding | 
1927-8; the Geneva Three Power Naval Conference of 1927; the invention, has presented the facts in a refreshing | 
US Naval Construction Bill, 1927-8; the Anglo-American Con- “4 Mi Wilb Christi 
versations in 1929; the Invitations to the Five Power Conference in manner. 18s ubur was not a aristian 
London; the Replies of the Interested Governments; with Essential Scientist when she wrote this biography for 


Documents, Tonnage Tables, and a Short Bibliography as Appendices, publication in a magazine of general circulation. 
8v0. viii + 112 pp. 3s. 6d. Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, U.S.A. 


Published by THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 408 Pages — 18 Illustrations — Cloth Edition : $3.00 (12/4). | 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 








a Ae a ee Can be obtained in London of | 
ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C.2 | 


or from any Booksellers, 























CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


IN THE 20TH CENTURY B O 
by E. Roy Calvert O K S 
New Edition, Revised January, 1930. THE TELEPHONE 


Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, Ss. net. Use the telephone freely for ordering books. John 


es ‘ . and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., have enough hooks and 
All the relevant = here admirably wash: Ginehens le wh 800° Gidlied “Bisect to 
and temperately stated 


F meet most of your needs. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


MAYFAIR 1223 
“A thoroughly capable and unsentimental 


work.”—Times Lit. Sup. B U M P U S 
PUTNAM 
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40,000 families already own 


Completely New 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


N AMAZING SUCCESS. That is the} 
only way to describe the reception of this 
Encyclopaedia 
Fresh from the presses, this new- 
est, greatest Britannica has won immediate and 
enthusiastic acceptance everywhere. Already 
is in 40,000 homes all over the world. 


new 
Britannica. 


this new, easy means of 


HOME 


EDUCATION 


14th edition of the 





THE INDUSTRIAL 
CRISIS AND THE 
NEW BRITANNICA 


British Industry requires men with 
an intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of the most advanced and 
productive methods of modern 
manufacture—of the sources of raw 
materials—of new outlets for our 
goods. 

The new Britannica puts all the facts 
and information at your finger tips. 





Already it has given thousands of men, 
women and children a new enthusiasm 
for learning, wider interests, new 
ambition. 

And now you can buy it—have it 
delivered to you immediately—at an 
amazingly low price. 

“Home Education” Includes 
the Entire Family 

No success has ever been more deserved. 
Published at a cost of £500,000, made new 
from. cover to cover, the mew Britannica is 
utterly unlike any other encyclopaedia you 
have ever known. It is built on an entirely 
new plan. Designed specifically for the 
needs of to-day—yet of to-morrow, too. 








~ FOR YOUNG and 
OLD ALIKE 
Children love to browse through 
these fascinating volumes. The 
new Britannica helps children 
to “‘find themselves.” 


FREE WITH EACH SET—the Solid Mahogany Bookcase-Table shown above. 


It is a real wonder book, a magic casement 
throvgh which you can view the whole world. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
New Low Price—Only £1 Down 


Yet the mew Britannica is not expensive. No 
previous encyclopaedia ever gave so much 
for so little money. It costs less than any 
other completely mew Britannica published 
in the last 60 years. Now ‘you can own it 
—at a new low price. 

Get the new Britannica now—while the 
present offer lasts. Take advantage of our 
easy payment plan. A deposit of only £1 
brings you without delay a complete set,with 
the beautiful bookcase-table which is pre- 
sented FREE with each set. Before you 
forget—fill in the coupon below. 


| Take, for example, the Cotton This amazing book actually brings into the 

| Industry: the mew Britannica gives family circle a powerful new influence for FREE lilustrated Booklet 

| a complete survey extending to education. It brings knowledge, the desire Cut out this coupon now. It brings you 
| 55,000 words, written by men who for truth. With the mew Britannica in Without obligation on your part, our FREE 
H illustrated booklet containing maps, colour 


are experts on this subject. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 
(55,000 words.) 


Raw Cotton (17,750 words) 
written by Fohn Aiton Todd, 
M.A., B.L. 
Fohn Fewkes, M Comm. 
Cotton Manufacture (15,200 words) 
written by Frank Nasmith, F.T.I. 
John Fewkes, M.Comm. 
H. Nisbet, F.TI. 
Edward Allen, M.A. 
Cotton Trade (10,200 words) 
written by James Winterbottom, 
~Sc. Tech, 





your home, every new day brings new 
discovery. 

And so the whole family benefits through 
this new kind of home education. Children, 
especially, make rapid progress when the new 
Britannica is at hand. It helps them in their 
school work, answers myriad questions, 
teaches them to rely on themselves. 


Complete Library—15,000 illustrations 


Here is the Britannica you have been waiting 
for. A modernized, humanized Britannica. 
More interesting—with articles 
by 3,500 world authorities. More 
colourful—with 15,000 new illus- 
trations from all parts of the 
world. More practical than ever 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co., Ld. 
Imperial House, 80-86, Regent St., London, 
W. 


plates and photographic reproductions trom 
the NEW Br.tannica—also full details about 
the price, the four handsome bindings, and 
the attractive bookcase-table now presented 
FREE with every set. Just fill in the 
coupon and post it to-day. 
If you prefer to see the books, call at our 
Showrooms, Imperial House, 80-86, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 
(It is important to note that we do not employ 
canvassers.) 








I. 


Please send me by return of post, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illus- 
trated booklet describing the mew Fourteenth 
Edition of the Britannica together with full 
information concerning bindings, low price 
offer and easy terms of payment. 


H. Glyn Hughes, B.Com. 

Thomas Ashurst 

E. Raymond Streat 

World-War Reactions (4,800 words) | 


to the needs of this modern 


i 
I 
j 
age. 5 
H 
i 
Hy 


This new Britannica is a com- 
plete library in itself. In text 
matter alone it is equal to 500 
ordinary books. 


a written by Fohn Fewkes, M.Comm. 
| Cotton Machinery (7,100 words) 
| 
i 
H 





written by W. E. Morton, | 
M.Sc.Tech. | | 

W. A. Hanton, M.Sc.Tec. | 
F. Scholefield, M.Sc. 


Name 
Adfress ....... 
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| before—with every word attuned 
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POST COUPON TO-DAY 
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FIGURES 
OF ASSURANCE ... 


By careful and prudent administration, more - 
than £42,000,000 has been made for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, commission, 
taxes, etc. The Assets of the A.M.P. are 
£74,000,000 and Annual Income £10,500,000. 
As befits the largest British Mutual Life 
Office, Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. 

Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? If not a 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 
attention. 


MUTUAL 


AUSTRALIAN | £78,000,000 | PROVIDENT 
73-76 King William St., SOCIETY Established 


London, E.C. 4, 1849, 
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Country House 
Sewage Purification 


Cesspools cannot purify sewage. 

They septicise sewage, and a septic condition, whether of sewage 

or of the body, is a menace to health. 

Sanitate your garden, your estate, water courses, ponds, by the 

adoption of the Tuke & Bell Semi-septic system of Sewage 

Purification, guaranteed to produce an effluent comparable to 

rain-water in appearance and free from smell. 

Our Installations can be seen in work in every County in the 

Country. 

A list of users in your County will be sent upon application, 
Write for Booklet No. 14, which gives full particulars, 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 





BE. A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


There is Joy and Profit in Creative Art. 
HERE is pleasure in making even a reasonably good 
sketch. If you could really draw, if you had at your 
finger-tips the technique of the trained artist, how 

much delight you could gain from the facile and able 
use of your pen, pencil or brush. If you like drawing 
and possess even the average taste for true Art, you can 
through the medium of the John Hassall Postal Art 







ge Copy 


Courses, quickly acquire that skill which will make you this 
an able artist—which will endow you with the ability to sketch 
draw and sketch for pleasure or profit. for {ree 
Make a copy of the accompanying sketch and post it to- criticism. 


day with the coupon below, to the John 
Hassall Correspondence Art School. You 
will receive in return an expert, candid 
opinion of your promise as an artist, and 
of the possibilities of developing your 
natural talent. In addition you will re- 
ceive a presentation copy of a beautilully 


COUPON—Post Now !—, 


Please send me—without charge or 
obligation—a copy of the Illustrated 
Brochure ‘“‘The John Hassall Way,” 
and free criticism of enclosed sketch 
(my own work). 


reproduced brochure, lavishly illustrated | y79/3 

by John Hassall, R.I., and the pupils he oes 

has trained, which contains full details of | NAME... cece ee eeeeeeees eee 
the famous John a oe Art | (in Capitals) 

Courses. This Brochure tells how in your 

leisure hours, through the medium of the ADDRESS. eesseeeeeeeeeeees pct 
post, you may gain possession of a source 

of perpetual pleasure, and, if you. so | Spectator, — sssceeeeeeeceeeeeees 


desire, a source of income er a welcome F ; 
“ee ® eb. 1, 1930. Age lif under 21).... 
addition to your present earnings. . g f ) 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 
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Glocerme’ DA STILLES Your Chemist stocks them 





Thinning hai 
is often due to lack of natural oil which | 
should be supplied from the _ roots. 
The best method of supplying the 
deficiency is by means of Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil—the steady favourite of 


137 years. It supplies the oil, stimu- 
lates the growth and nourishes the hair. 





Of cll Chomists, Sta-or 
and Hairdressers—3/6, 
7/- and 4070. Ked jor 
dark hair, golden for 
fair or grey hair. 








a Macassar Oil .... 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C. 1 








RN 


‘EACH YEAR 


we neéd 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS, 

to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 


‘“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary ccrtributions. 
COVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the 
Life-boats in your Will ? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F, Shee, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. secretary. : 


, ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 2. 


5/- 5/- 











WEEKLY. ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


TO SOUTH & 
EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fares 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS TO 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
Antwerp, ‘.otterdam, Hamburg and back 
Write for carticulars to the 


HEAD OFFICE: 3, FENCHUiCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
WeST END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, S.W.1 




















INVEST WITH SECURITY 


Dr. John Clifford, C.H. RUSTEES—The Rev. 
0 | S. W. Hughes, D.D., Ernest W. Beard, Esq. 
Total Assets over £6,000,000. Reserve 


’ Funds £800,000. Over £1,725,000 
INTEREST inves 


Interest and Bonus paid to Investors. 

Half-yearly Dividends payable JAN. 1st and 

FREE FROM JuLy Ist. Easy Withdrawals without any 

INCOME TAX expense. Wo investor has ever lost a 
Remittances for 

any amount can 




















penny of his capital. 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136, Westbourne Terrace, 













clays, National or 
Lloyds Banks. 












INVESTMENT : 
PROSPECTUS Paddington, London, W. 2. 
POST FREE. C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.c.1.s.,- Manager. 
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BERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 
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WHAT IS 
A GOOD INVESTMENT 
>) 


One where your money is absolutely 
safe. 
Where it is immediately available. 


Where it steadily earns a dividend of 
not less than 5%. 


Where your profits are free of 
all taxes. 


Such an one is 


The 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


81-83 Harrow Road, 
LONDON, W. 2 





Write for Literature 





Ile 























W. E. HURCOMB’S 


It is not casy to convince the incredulous that I sold a Chippen- 
dale settee, 3 tables and the little bureau illustrated for £4,780, 
but it is nevertheless quite true! Readers having similar picces 
and wishing to sell should consult me first. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tucsday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 

For 21s. two of my representatives—one with a knowledge of 
plate and jewels and the other pictares, porcelain, ot fur- 
niture, objects of cS SP — 

art, &e—will call 
and impart all the 
information they 
can, and, if desired, 
bring the jewels and 
silver away in the 
car. 

Valuations for pro- 
bate, insurance, &c., 
at moderate fees. 
Auction sale every 
Friday of pearls, 
diamonds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fort- 
nightly sales antique 
furniture, pictures, 
china,and books. No 
buying-in charges. 
Stamps purchased 
for cash to any 
amount. Parcels safe 
registered post. 
Those who have 
faith in the old 
and well - known 
firm of Hurcombs, 
Piccadilly, W.1 
(entrance, 1 Dover 
Street), know that 
they always get a 
square deal, ’Phone : 
Gerrard 5971-4. 





Write for Brochure, free. 


_ -TRUE STORIES. 








Yip 
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TOBACCO 


AETERLINCK says of flowers that 
they yield up their Soul in perfume. 
What a noble thought ! But to the pipe- 
lover there is something infinitely sweeter 
than the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The soul of “Craven” is inimitable, 
unmatchable. You cannot find it in other 
Tobaccos any more than you can find the 
perfume of the natural rose in a soulless 
imitation. 





UT you can’t tell from appear- 
ances if aspirin is pure. A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “‘free acid” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. You may not be able 
to make that test but you can 

ark eae "rhe make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
aim may aig Z ‘found Ten thousand doctors recom- 

wittic atid in thi wn. mend Genasprin because they 

paration Gommpes. have proved its purity and power 

men mo acta to banish pain safely. Follow their 

advice and ask the chemist for 


GENASPRIN 


THE SAFE BRAND 


Made by GENATOSAN LTD. Bottle of 35 Tablets 2J- 


And the appeal to the sense of taste! 
How bewitchingly and_ entrancingly 
Craven captivates the taste! How lovingly 
the smoker of Craven Mixture handles 
his pipe! To him the taste and perfume 
of Craven are indeed the very SOUL 
of Tobacco—something to dwell upon, 
to revel in; something, as Sir J. M. Barrie 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA, : says, “to live for.” 


MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 2 2 / 5 
No lands offer you such a field for a , OZzs. 


winter holiday—but you must get 
Mixture Tobacco 








“ TRANSAT” 
the = Sesame 
0 


to the South. 


Intense skies. 
Oceans of golden _ sand. Flower- 
decked oases, ‘‘ Arabian Nights” 
cities of central Sahara, Imperial 
cities of Morocco, Palaces and Foun- 
tains, Mosques and Minarets, an un- 
folding panorama of bewildering sights 
—more Eastern than the East, 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Made by 
Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a CARRERAS LTD., 
on luxe tour of your own & LONDON. 
evising, to use your own car, to 
take seats in the fixed itinerary 
coaches, to make a combined Rail 
and Car tour, to make a desert 
crossing—the “‘ Transat ” has irre- 
aa r= ements—and its 
amous ransatlantique ” 
hotels het have made all this 
possible. 


2,3 cl Al 

















Ordinary or Broad Cut. 
Sold in Airtight Tins 
4 oz. 4/10. 

Also in Cartridge form. 


Write for booklet: “ The Magic of 
Islam.” 


Compagnie Générale 
TRANSATLANTIQUE “4. - 
; FRENCH LINE. 
20 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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News of the Week 


The Naval Conference 
: visible tendency to be impatient with what is 
thought to be the slowness of the Naval Conference 
in getting to work was perhaps inevitable. Nevertheless, it 
is unreasonable. The public was a little spoiled for the Con- 
ference by the ease with which the Prime Minister and 
President Hoover settled their differences in Washington. 
But the conditions of a friendly encounter between two 
men who were determined in advance to agree were as 
different as they could possibly be from the conditions of 
this Conference where there is a clash of worldwide preju- 
dice and traditional doctrine. If we were invited to give a 
word of counsel in regard to public conduct now we should 
say that the most important thing is to avoid wantonly 
preparing the ground for disillusionment. If people 
expect great and immediate conclusions: and. talk ‘about 
them as the only tests of success, they will do a very ‘ill 
service to the cause of disarmament. For ‘it-is certain 
that if the Conference were publicly branded as a failure 
it would be impossible to summon such another Conference 
for several years. The chief public virtue, therefore, in 
this tentative period is patience, 








When we write no Agenda has been definitely decided 
upon, but there are three different proposals for an 
approach’ to limitation and reduction. First, there is 
the British proposal that ships should be dealt with 
by categories and that within each category ratios of 
strength should be fixed between nations. The French 
propose that limitation should be by glebal tonnage for 
whole navies, every Power having the right to transfer 
tonnage from one category to another. France organically 
connects this doctrine with her demand for security. 
The defect of this proposal from the point of view of 
other members of the Conference is that it is a slippery 
eel which is much too awkward a thing to handle when 
the general desire is to get a firm hold upon certain 
agreed facts that can be refined into further agreements 
later. The Italians propose that there should be a total 
tonnage for each category (or, failing this, a maximum 
total tonnage), but that there should be ratios between 


the nations within the categories. 
* * co * 


It seems to us that as a cautious procedure which 
makes sure of every bit of ground the British proposa! 
is the best. It provides for the capture of several fixed 
positions from which it would be possible, as it were, to 
sap up to fresh positions. Judged from the point of 
view of those who want to sacrifice no ground that has 
once been occupied, the French proposal seems to be the 
least useful. However, everything may have to yield 
to the admitted desirability of getting a universal agree- 
ment. No one underrates the great ability and alertness 
of the i’rench delegation. 

* * * * 
The End of the Spanish Dictatorship 

On Tuesday, the Prime Minister of Spain, General Primo 
de Rivera, resigned, together with his Cabinet which had 
already lost its Finance Minister, Sefior Calvo Sotelo, 
whose portfolio had been taken over a week before by the 
Minister of National Economy. The King asked General 
Berenguer, the Chief of his Military Household, to form 
a new. Cabinet. So passes the most likeable of Europe’s 


dictators, worn out by six years of non-co-operation. 


Human nature hispanica has been too much for him, 
despite his praiseworthy attempts to find a cure for 
Spain’s deep-rooted political malady and, above all, to 
safeguard the Spanish Monarchy through his draft 
Constitution, though this was to be submitted afterwards 
to the National Assembly. It was a foregone conclusion 
that the end of the Dictatorship, when it did come, would 


be brought about by the Army. 
* * * * 


There had been ugly rumours of military juntas, and 
in the end, General Primo de Rivera committed political 
hara-kiri by stating his intention of deferring to the wishes 
of the seventeen highest officers of the Army and Navy. 
This extraordinary step was taken apparently without 
the knowledge of the King, and when the Dictator 
was charged with subordinating the civil life of the 
country to military opinion (the Army has always, of 
course, had real power in the wings, masked by the 
procession of lay figures on the political stage), he declared 
with ingenious sophistry that he was taking the sense of 
the Army Committees only in his personal capacity, 
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not as Prime Minister. This was too subtle a distinction, 
only possible in the land of Don Quixote, and it was not, 
of course, appreciated by the Spanish public, which was 
prepared for the collapse of the Government, and was 
only waiting to see how it would come about. 

* * * * 


The decisive factor was not so much the latent dis- 
content in the Army as the proved failure of the mer- 
cantilist economie policy—protection of profiteering 
industrialists ad absurdum, which itself made nonsense 
of the Dictator’s attempts to control the exchange value 
of the peseta. The fall of the peseta to 39 to the pound 
sterling, the lowest since the Cuban disaster, was the 
surest evidence of the country’s plight. Perhaps only 
some broad-minded and respected figure such as Sefior 
Francisco Cambo can retrieve the situation. And 
would he, a Catalan, have the courage to place the 
interests of Spain before those of the powerful indus- 
trialists of Catalonia, whose instrument he was, as Finance 
Minister in 1922, when the present tariff basis was 
established ? 

* * * * 
India 

Last Saturday Lord Irwin made an admirable speech 
which ought to have put to shame those who have 
misrepresented, not only his previous statements, but the 
whole situation in India. Lord Irwin said that his phrase 
of October 31st, “‘ Dominion status as the goal of British 
policy,”’ was intended to bear the only meaning of which 
it was capable. It was a reassertion of British intentions ; 
it was not an assertion that the journey was at an end. 
He also made it clear—though this was clear enough 
before—that the Round Table Conference cannot con- 
ceivably be a constitution-making body. ‘‘ The Conference 
cannot assume the duty that appertains to His Majesty’s 
Government.” For the rest, the Viceroy declared in a 
manner that did him credit that violence would never 
influence the British Government. The law must be 
obeyed, but that would never mean that the folly of the 
few would deprive the many of their political rights. 
The Viceroy’s speech was delivered on what the 
Nationalists called ‘‘ Independence Day.” The “ national 
flag’ was displayed in the great cities, but the demon- 
strations seem to have been feeble affairs. The Secretary 
of State for India has announced that though the British 
Government do not guarantee Indian Stock they have 
no intention of allowing a situation to arise in India in 
which “ repudiation of debt” would be possible. This 
timely statement caused a sharp recovery in the various 
forms of Indian Stock. 

* * * * 


The International Drug Traffic 

The League of Nations Opium Commission, which has 
been sitting for some days at Geneva, has been the scene 
of extraordinary disclosures. Russell Pasha, of the 
Egyptian Central Narcotics Intelligence Bureau, has been 
able during the past year to trace some of the channels 
by which drugs have been passed into circulation and 
even to discover their source in the factory. The result 
has been a great strengthening of the British contention that 
the only effective means of dealing with this evil is the 
limitation of manufacture. Hardly less important is 
the fact that the Swiss and French authorities are both 
seeking powers to deal more effectively with offenders, 
the former having to solve the always difficult problem 
of the relations between Federal and Cantonal authorities. 
The extent of the traflic may be gauged by the fact that 
in Egypt the number of drug addicts is estimated at 
500,000 out of a population of 14,000,000. Russell 
Pasha has awakened public opinion to some purpose, 





a 


and he is to be heartily congratulated on his untiring 
industry and ingenuity as a detective. 
* * * * 
Australian Labour 
Mr. Scullin, the Australian Labour Prime Minister, 
is trying to recall Australian trades unions to constitutional 
methods. On January 23rd he rejected certain proposals 
of the Australian Labour Party Conference which had 
urged him to disarm the New South Wales police and send 
military forces to control the situation in the coalfields 
of that State. The proposals contained other illegal 
points, and Mr. ‘Scullin, in his refusal, administered 
a sharp rebuke. This could only have been done by a 
Labour Prime Minister, but a rebuke has long been needed, 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Scullin may be able now to 
mobilize moderate opinion throughout the Commonwealth, 
* * * * 
The Optional Clause 
On Monday the House of Commons agreed without 
a division to the Government’s motion for the ratification 
of the Optional Clause. This was after an amendment 
moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain had been rejected 
by 278 votes to 1938. We have written so often on the 
Optional Clause (which pledges members of the League 
to accept the jurisdiction of the World Court in all legal 
disputes except those which are specifically withheld by 
the signatory), that we need not follow the debate 
closely. Fundamentally the controversy was, as it 
always is, between those who believe that the time has 
come to accept a universal rule of law and those who 
think that the risk is too great. When Mr. Henderson 
recently signed the Optional Clause for Great Britain he 
made certain reservations, but the subjects which he 
withheld from the Court were all subjects which can 
be better dealt with by other means. For example, 
it would be absurd to submit to the Court disputes between 
parts of the British Empire. 
* * * * 
No doubt compulsory arbitration is open to the 
objection that its results may be very inconvenient; 


“but the same objection can be raised against the decisions 


of any Court of Law. Sane men do not condemn our 
own Courts because a judgment may go against them. 
Most of the criticisms made by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
on Monday really meant that he is not yet ready to 
trust himself to the rule of law. It must be added 
that some of those who thoroughly approve of the signa- 
ture of the Optional Clause think that the Government 
ought to have made a reservation about disputes as to 
capture at sea and blockade. We do not ourselves 
believe that in the long run such a reservation would 
be of any use, as the conduct of any member of the 
League can be called in question by the ordinary pro- 
cedure of the League. 
* * * 1 

We admit, however, that sea law is an exceedingly 
delicate affair as the policy of the United States towards 
it is in suspense. At least America has not yet adjusted 
herself to either the League or its consequences. It is 
argued that Great Britain is rash to submit herself auto- 
matically to a judgment of the World Court in a matter of 
sea law which may bring her into conflict with the United 
States. The danger seems to us remote; but anyone 
who thinks it serious has all the better reason for de- 
manding an agreement with the United States about 
what is loosely called the Freedom of the Seas. The 
debate on Monday was the occasion of a very interesting 
maiden speech by Mr. Norman Angell, who was really 
surveying such a condition of the financial and commercial 
world as he foretold many years ayo in his famous book 
would be the result of a great war. He was too modest 
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to say this, but for those who remembered his writings 
there was exceptional point in his earnest plea for a 
completely new kind of international relation. When 
he began to speak many members were leaving the 
House for other business, and he thus had the misfortune 
to address # disturbed audience ; but those who heard 
the latter part of his speech, when he had found the 
right pitch for his voice, experienced the joy of listening 
to some unusually careful reasoning. 
* * * * 
The Lords and Unemployment Insurance 
On Thursday, January 23rd, in the House of Lords, 
Lord Darling made a very clever move by proposing 
that the rule by which the Railway Trade Unions are 
protected against malingering should be substituted for 
the tests which the Government have provided in the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill for those who claim to 
be “genuinely seeking work.” Surely, Lord Darling 
gently insinuated, the Government would not wish to 
be slacker in dealing with public money than the Trade 
Unions are in dealing with theirs. It is difficult to see 
what convincing answer the Government can make, 
Yet no one wants a conflict between the two Houses. 
If the Government stayed in office long enough they 
could, of course, pass the Bill over the heads of the Lords, 
but, on the whole, it seems likely that the Liberals will 
help them to pass it more or less in its present form, 
The Lords’ amendment will come before the Commons 
on Thursday after we have gone to press. 
* ** * * 
The Coal Bill and Co-operation 
It is a good sign that the Government are frankly 
consulting with the Liberal Party about amendments 
to the Coal Bill. This is the right course for a Minority 
Government. By co-operation the very defective original 
Bill may be turned into something really useful. We 
hope that the habit of co-operation will spread. As it is, 
the Coal Bill ought to pass through all its stages com- 
paratively soon, but even then the Government will 
be very much behindhand in their programme. They 
are holding over till next session the Trade Disputes Bill, 
the Factories Bill, the School Age Bill, the Mining 
Royalties Bill (which is, of course, being kept 
separate from the Coal Bill) and the Bill to ratify the 
Hours Convention. When they complain, as they have 
been doing, that the retardation of their programme is 
due to Liberal obstruction we really feel that it is necessary 
to defend the Liberal Party. Mr. Lloyd George has no 
doubt made fun of the Government—and they did not 
like that—but it is unfair to say that the Liberals have 
been guilty of deliberate obstruction on any single Bill. 
The Liberal criticism has been no more than was called 
for and it has been exceptionally compact. 
* * * * 
The Blasphemy Laws 
The second reading of the Blasphemy Laws (Amend- 
ment) Bill was passed on Friday, January 24th, in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 54. The operative 
clause reads: “ After the passing of this Act no criminal 
proceedings shall be instituted in any Court against any 
person for schism, heresy, blasphemy, blasphemous libel 
or atheism.” This is obviously only to bring an old law 
into line with the facts. But it ought still to be possible, 
in the words of the Indian Penal Code quoted by Sir 
Frederick Pollock in the Times of Wednesday, to prosecute 
persons who use blasphemous language “ with deliberate 
intention of wounding the religious feelings of any person.” 
Most members were convinced that such very proper 
prosecutions are covered by the existing law relating to 
breaches of the peace. If this is really so, we may 
welcome the Bill as removing an anachronism. 


Empire Free Trade 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, the debate 
on Mr. Remer’s resolution advocating Empire Free Trade 
was hampered by the Liberal amendment, which was 
merely tactical. The Liberals were trying prematurely 
to draw the Unionists into a declaration of their policy, 
though that policy admittedly cannot be defined till Mr. 
Baldwin speaks to his Unionist audience next week. 
Many Liberals have complained that the amendment, by 
seeming tacitly to consent to the taxation of manufactured 
goods, “ gave away ” the Free Trade case. Such is the 
effect of tactics. The debate ended in confusion without 
a division. The principal event was an uproariously 
entertaining speech by Mr. Lloyd George, who fairly 
ridicu.ed the Crusaders out of their holy land. Lord 
Beaverbrook—not quite tactical enough—had given 
his enemies their opportunity by changing his ground 
two days before the debate. He then announced 
that his new idea was to make Empire Free Trade begin 
between the Crown Colonies and Great Britain. He 
thinks that when this unit is in working order the 
Dominions will be glad to become part of it. He does not 
tell us what the Governments of the Crown Colonies think, 
nor does he mention the difficulty that in any case Crown 
Colonies are largely under the compulsion of the British 
Government. Such wavering. This wavering note will 
not help the Crusaders to march more confidently. 

* * * * 


“ 


The Hatry Trial 

On Friday, January 24th, at the Central Criminal 
Court, Clarence Hatry was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude—the maximum sentence. His accomplices 
received smaller sentences—Daniels seven years, Dixon 
five years and Tabor three years. In the case of each 
defendant there were other sentences, but these will 
run concurrently with the penal servitude. The Judge 
described the forgeries as “most appalling frauds.” 
They were certainly the worst ever known in the City. 
Hatry traded on the personal confidence in himself 
which he had gradually built up. He was the creator of 
a large number of interlocked companies. Banks and 
Corporations alike had no thought of questioning his good 
faith, though they might have done so on his record of 
some years ago. At last he reached a stage in his audacious 
dealings where his existing companies depended for their 
solvency on the success of a new flotation. If only the 
new flotation had succeeded all might have been well, 
but the luck was against him. To tide over the bad time 
he and his confederates forged scrip for immense sums 
and made use of trust money in their keeping. It was 
said in Hatry’s defence that he never meant to steal. 
The Judge’s terse comment on that was that it was the 
defence of “‘ any office boy who robs the till to back a 


winner.” 
oe a « * 


The Birth-Rate 

The birth-rate for England and Wales in 1929 was 16.3 
per thousand—the lowest ever recorded. Those who 
are alarmed may, however, remember that with astationary 
population, or one which is nearly so, the unemployment 
problem may be mitigated. The most serious aspect will 
be the increasing proportion of age to youth, since 
the death-rate also is falling, but this is likely to be 
temporary. 

« * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. on 
December 12th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 100{} ; on Wednesday week, 1004§ ; a year ago, 
102% ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86} ; 
on Wednesday week, 86} ; a year ago. 914. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 75}; on Wednesday week, 
753; a year ago, 79}. 
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Some Further Thoughts on India 


— we published an article, entitled ‘‘ Wanted 
-& —A New Mental Outlook on India,” in which we 
appealed for a deeper sympathy with the aspirations 
of those sections of the peoples of India who are working 
for self-government : we also appealed to the politically- 
minded in India to remember that a large section of 
public opinion in this country is genuinely desirous of 
helping India along the path of self-government. 

An interesting correspondence has been taking place in 
our columns since the publication of that article—which 
is all to the good, for it is highly desirable that the British 
electorate should study the Indian problem with all its 
complexities and note the various points of view. There 
are three possible courses before this country in India, 
First, there is the policy of what in the days of old- 
fashioned Imperialism was described as “firm govern- 
ment.” If this policy were pushed to its logical 
conclusion, the abrogating of Mr. Montagu’s momentous 
declaration in 1917, in which he said that the aim of 
British policy in India was responsible government, would 
be necessary. 

The second course which suggests itself, and, apparently, 
there are some who think it is the only alternative to a 
policy of firm government, is that of withdrawal from 
India at the earliest possible moment. This view is 
expressed in the sentence “‘ Govern or get out.” Those 
who advocate the policy of the firm hand sincerely 
believe that a British withdrawal from India is the only 
alternative. But there is a third policy which is a ¢com- 
promise between the two, and this is the one which the 
Spectator advocates. It is that Great Britain shall continue 
to govern, but at the same time she shall do all she can to 
carry out the pledge given in 1917, which has frequently 
been repeated since that date, most recently by Lord 
Irwin. Her one and only preoccupation shall be to 
fit the peoples of India for responsible government at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

We shall now seek to examine the three courses, and 
we hope that those of our readers who disagree with our 
views will think that we have fairly interpreted their 
opinions. There is, of course, much to be said for 
the strong government theory. The intelligentsia in 
India is, as some of our correspondents have taken pains 
to remind us, but a very small percentage of the total 
population. Ninety per cent. of the people of India 
are engaged in tilling the soil, and for the most part these 
‘**dumb masses” have no desire to see the British raj 
removed and the Congress extremists put into power. 
We are rightly warned that analogies borrowed from 
South Africa, Ireland or elsewhere, do not hold water, in 
view of the extreme diversity of the population of India 
with its varying creeds, languages, social customs and 
different outlooks on life. How, for instance, we are 
asked, if the British ruling hand were removed, would 
Hindu and Moslem compose their differences? Again, 
what of the sixty million “‘ untouchables ” whose unen- 
viable lot is freely admitted by Mr. Gandhi, and who in the 
past have looked to the British raj for fair treatment? If 
the British Army were ren-oved it is asserted that chaos 
would ensue, and that Northern India would be defenceless, 
should some alien invader appear upon the scene. 

Those who represent this school of thought, attribute 
most of our troubles in India at the present time to 
politicians at home, to the British Government’s woeful 
ignorance of local conditions and to the present Viceroy, 
whom one popular oxgan has described as weak-kneed. 
The pledge given by Mr. Montagu in 1917 was a grievous 

mistake, say many protagonists of British rule, and the 


sooner it is rescinded the better. There are many adher. 
ents of the “‘ autocratic government ” policy who would 
also welcome a preference accorded to the British many. 
facturer in Indian markets, and a tariff placed against the 
foreigner as the result of British dictation. If efficient 
government were the only desideratum, doubtless a strong 
dictatorship would be one of the most satisfactory methods 
of governing India, but where we part company with 
this group is that we refuse to go back on our plighted 
word. 

The policy of clearing out and leaving India to “ stew 
in its own juice ” is not one which at the present time is 
likely to commend itself to many people in this country, 
The number of those who sympathize with the views 
of the extremists at the recent Lahore Conference over 
here must be infinitesimal. Even those who subscribe 
to the doctrine of self-determination, would join issue 
with the Indian extremists because they do not accept 
the statements of the Congress leaders as representative 
of the peoples of India as a whole. No doubt there 
would be many Englishmen perfectly ready to withdraw 
from India if they were once convinced of two facts; 
(1) that the majority of the peoples of India wished them 
to do so, and (2) that by so doing they would not plunge 
India into a state of anarchy. We may, therefore, 
dismiss at the present juncture a contemplation of the 
policy of scuttle. 

We come, therefore, to the middle course, for which 
we think Lord Irwin stands, and the one advocated by 
the Spectator. Now, in recommending it, we realize that 
it is one of extreme difficulty and that we slfall probably 
be cursed by both sides, in fact that it will require long 
views and cool heads. We are not stupid enough to 
think that just because a political institution is successful 
in Great Britain, it is necessarily applicable to India; 
we are not ready with any cut-and-dried scheme for the 
future government of India. But we reassert our 
determination to stand by the declaration of 1917, 
that the sole object of British policy in India is to help 
her peoples towards responsible government at the 
earliest possible moment. By this we mean that the 
peoples of India, including, of course, the native 
States, shall as soon as possible enjoy a form of govern- 
ment similar, subject to local necessities, to that of 
the Dominion of Canada or of the Union of South 
Africa. And this freedom in the last resort must include, 
as it does in the case of Canada, the right of withdrawal 
from the British Commonwealth; though this is a 
contingency, as we have said before, that we hope will 
never arise. And in our view the best way to prevent it, 
is to associate ourselves wholeheartedly with constitutional 
Indian reformers. 

One of our correspondents, Mr. Bagley, who has 
taken us somewhat severely to task, agrees that “ time 
and education ” will be required before India will be 
ready for a change, and he, therefore, admits by implica- 
tion that we ought to be moving away from existing 
circumstances towards the goal of Indian Freedom. 
Unfortunately existing circumstances will not continue 
indefinitely, and time will not stand still at 1930. It 
would seem, therefore, that the chief problem at 
issue is the question of time. Some think self-govern- 
ment can be achieved in a shorter space than others 
would allow. Just because we want to see India 
as free as Canada, that does not blind us to our 
obligations, and, speaking solely in the interests of 
India, can anyone pretend that if we were to withdraw 

to-morrow and allow anarchy to take the place of the 
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pax Britannica, we should be acting fairly by India? 
If we did scuttle, irrespective of our obligations to the 
jnarticulate masses, we should only have a ruin to hand 
toour successors. In the best interests of India, therefore, 
when the moment comes for handing her over to her own 

ples, we must hand over a going concern. We must 
not be intimidated and we must continue to govern till 
that day, whenever it is. But together with strong 

vernment there must be an inexhaustible sympathy 
with the peoples of India and a readiness to place upon 
{ndian shoulders an ever-growing share in the task of 

verning their country. We must win the complete 
confidence of Indian Liberals—as we believe Lord Irwin 
has won it—and show them that. we know that in 
the -last resort, Great Britain can only remain in India 
if her diverse peoples wish her to do so. 

But moderate opinion in India must rally to our 
support. Much time. and energy are being wasted at 
present in quarrelling. There is an analogy between 
trying to teach the art of self-government and trying 
to teach a youth how to swim. With the best wish 
in the world the teacher cannot make his pupil swim 
if the pupil does not do his share. - The task is a mutual 
one if success is to be achieved. The swimming lesson 
may fail by a fault on either side. The teacher may 
not leave the pupil enough freedom to do his share or the 
pupil may not use the partial freedom allowed him in 


order to acquire greater freedom. There is a warning, 
therefore, both for the teacher and for the pupil, and so 
it is in India to-day. The task of finding the way of 
self-government is a dual task if success is to be achieved. 

Some of the advocates of autocratic government in 
this country do not think things out to their logical 
conclusion. Assuming that a turn of the wheel of fate 
were to put into power in Great Britain a government 
pledged to a policy of repression, and a policy which 
ignored the demands of self-government in India, can it 
be thougiit that the British electorate, with its great 
traditions of freedom and sympathy with upward-striving 
peoples, would be satisfied to inaugurate a policy of 
permanent suppression ? How could a country that has 
given free institutions to half the world permanently 
reconcile itself to a policy so at variance with its beliefs ? 
If the ‘ die-hards ” had their way all that would happen 
is that the date of granting self-government would be 
postponed and, when it came, we should not even be 
thanked for it. 

Great Britain has a wonderful opportunity during the 
next couple of years to show that she considers it a high 
privilege to be given-an opportunity of helping one-fifth 
of the human race along the path of self-government. 
Great Britain has no selfish aim in India ; her one and only 
object is to help India to freedom as a free and equal 
partner in the British Commonwealth. 


The Expert and Democracy 


eee one of the most important demo- 

cratic experiments within the next few years will 
be the employment of the expert to sort out, and ulti- 
mately to inform; if not to direct, popular demands and 
popular thoughts. President Wilson talked about making 
the world safe for democracy, but there have been many 
unforeseen changes since the War, and we see now that 
it is not less necessary to make democracy safe for the 
world. 

It must be admitted at once that the expert may 
become a tyrant if he is not kept strictly to his job. 
The history of liberty in this country can almost be 
described as a long series of successes at putting into its 
proper place the institution or the class which had 
acquired too much power. It may seem odd to exalt 
the function of the expert just when most of us are 
fresh from reading Lord Hewart’s book which is a 
diatribe against the over-reaching authority of the Civil 
Service and its challenge to an independent Judiciary ; 
but there are many encouraging signs, mostly in inter 
national affairs, that expertize is going to be the anodyne 
of democracy. It would be an enormous gain, for one 
thing, if all those eleemosynary promises which now 
amount to corrupt bargaining between prospective 
office-holders and the constituencies had to be passed 
through the sieve of cool and impartial professional 
opinion. In that way democracy could be inoculated 
against one of its most deadly diseases. 

The Prime Minister seems to us to be entirely on the 
right lines in creating an Economie Advisory Council. 
At the end of last year he discussed his scheme with 
several well-known economists, including Mr. W. T. 
Layton, Professor Henry Clay, Mr. Tawney, Mr. G. D. H, 
Cole, and Mr. Keynes. These economists, it will be 
noticed, were not confined to one party. When Mr. 
MacDonald was Prime Minister in 1924 he projected 
the idea of an Economic Advisory Council, but he had 
not time to work upon it. The scheme was described 
afterwards with some care in Labour and the Nation, 
and by the time of the General Election Mr. MacDonald 


could speak on the subject with precision. Contem- 
poraneously, the Liberal Yellow Book advocated a 
National Development Committee. At the General 
Election Mr. MacDonald described the Council as a 
kind of Economic General Staff. “It will,” he said, 
“be really the centre of seeing, thinking, investigating 
and gathering together information about unemployment 
and employment, markets, currency—everything related 
to the active co-ordinated life of this country.” 

Last week Mr. G. D. H. Cole, who is conveniently 
described as a Socialist, but who is now treating tradi- 
tional Socialism rather cavalierly, and Mr. Hubert 
Henderson, who has just resigned from the editorship 
of the Nation, were appointed members of the new 
Council. Under Mr. Henderson the Nation was the 
home of original thinking on economics. No one could 
ignore his opinions, which were stated with force and 
distinction. We cannot say that we always agreed 
with him, but we recognized his conspicuous ability, 
and we gladly acknowledge how serviceable such a 
brain as his may be in co-operation with others on the 
Economie Advisory Council. 

Another appointment which ought to give general 
satisfaction is that of Professor Henry Clay, of Manchester 
University, who is to organize and direct research in 
the Securities Management Trust. The function of the 
Trust, which is a subsidiary of the Bank of England, 
is to advise on all manner of industrial, financial and 
economic questions. The Directors are Mr. Montagu 
Norman (chairman), Mr. Hugh Bischoff, Sir James 
Cooper, Mr. Frank Hodges, Sir Andrew Duncan, and 
Mr. J. F. Taylor. The inquiries and opinions of the 
Trust will be at the disposal of all banks and financial 
organizations which are asked for industrial credit. 
Professor Clay is the author of the best book which 
we have read lately upon unemployment. He has come 
to the conclusion that the present solid mass of unem- 
ployment, which responds to none of the accustomed 
trade cycles, is of an unprecedented type, and that it 
will yield to nothing less than a wholesale industrial 
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reorganization. This reorganization, he thinks, is un- 
likely to be accomplished quickly enough unless an 
impetus is applied by the Government itself. 

The Prime Minister has compared his Economic 
Advisory Council with the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
but we hope that the analogy will not ke pressed too far. 
It may be necessary for the Prime Minister to be Chairman 
of the Advisory Council, if only to symbolize the final 
responsibility of the Government for finance, but Mr. 
MacDonald will make a mistake if he cramps his experts 
and reduces them to the position of men who are called 
upon to give technical expression to a_ pre-conceived 
political idea. Their duties, if democracy is to be served, 
not to say saved, should be much wider than that. 

It may be objected that we have sometimes reversed 
this argument and appealed to the Government to make 
political ideas prevail over expert advice—for example, 
over that of naval and military advisors. But really 
this is a superficial inconsistency. In a brilliant article 
on ‘Democracy and the Expert,” in the first number 
of a new review, The Political Quarterly, Mr. Alfred 
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Zimmern shows how during the fluid years- since the 
War the various methods of procedure have continually, 
and rightly, changed their relative importance. To 
take only one example, six years ago the one hope of 
dealing with Reparations was through de-politicizing 
them and handing them over to the experts. To-day, 
when the psychological conditions are more normal, 
the best hope of progress is through de-specialization, 
Our home economics are, as it happens, at the opposite 
point of the circle to international affairs. The obvious 
need at the moment is to save politics from inexpert 
and reckless plunges into regions which ought to be 
ruled with actuarial strictness. As we implied at the 
beginning of this article, the wheel will inevitably go 
on turning. Our economic experts, whose advice is 
urgently required now, may some day provoke a new 
generation to say that ‘“* New Presbyter is but Old Priest 
writ large.”” That time is not yet. For the present we 
hope rather that the Advisory Council will grow in 
authority, power and prestige. May the spirits of 
courage, energy and independence preside over its birth! 


APA—The New International Society 


NHE readers of the Spectator will need no reminder 
that this journal is second to none in its enthusiasm 
for the cause of international co-operation and in its 
active support of all those organizations that are seeking 
to remove the misunderstanding which still hampers 
the peoples of the world in their dealings with one 
another. We have for a considerable time devoted 
space week by week to the progress of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, holding, as we do, that its growing 
influence year by year is one of the most hopeful world 
phenomena at the present time. 

We are, therefore, particularly glad to have the 
opportunity of telling our readers of a new organization 
which has been established to draw together in the bond 
of comradeship the peoples of the world and to remove 
prejudice and misunderstanding between nations. The 
new organization is called All Peoples’ Association, or 
APA for short (the shortened title is pronounced with 
the accent on the first syllable to rhyme with the word 
** Java’). The new society recognizes no distinction 
of race, class, ereed, colour, or political party, and 
membership is open to all peoples. It will co-operate 
with every organization which aims at promoting world 
friendship and international co-operation. 

The new movement has no political objective in the 
narrow sense. It is not connected with the League of 
Nations, nor does it seek alliances between national 
States. It has no connexion with Governments and 
has no hidden purpose. Its promoters take pains to 
point out that membership does not conflict with a 
citizen’s duties and allegiance to his own country, for it 
is recognized that each man must be a good citizen of 
the land of his birth before he can become a useful 
member of a world organization. APA does not seek 
to spread the culture of any sub-section of the human 
race, British, French, German, or American; it is for 
neither those Latins nor those Anglo-Saxons who may 
desire to impose their will upon the rest of the world, 
nor does it advocate the use of any one language. 

All Peoples’ Association secks to make the peoples of 
the world better known to one another by personal 
contact, by printed word, by wireless, by correspondence, 
by the interchange of university professors, students and 
journalists, and by making the foreigner feel at home 
wherever he may be. Granted adequate financial support, 
which there is every reason to believe will be forth- 


coming, the committee of APA has drawn up an 
ambitious programme. It is proposed to publish a 
magazine in English, French, German and Spanish. 
International affairs will be discussed in the pages of 
the proposed magazine in straightforward language, as 
simply as possible, so that the man-in-the-strect can 
take an interest in them. The promoters are of the 
opinion that one of the difliculties of stimulating-interest 
in ‘international affairs in all countries in the past has 
been due to the fact that a whole new language of 
technical terms has arisen at Geneva, The Hague and 
elsewhere. The result is that the ordinary mortal has 
been bewildered by the frequent reiteration by experts 
of such terms as optants, protocol, sanctions, and so 
forth. 


The new society hopes in the course of time to establish 
branches in every country in the world under the direction 
of local national committees of an entirely non-party 
and non-sectarian nature. The national societies in 
each country will, of course, be entirely independent, but 
will work on parallel lines to those of the British and 
other organizations. APA’s magazine will be under 
the control of an international editorial board and 
eventually a contributing editor will be appointed in 
each country. The British branch of APA, subject 
to adequate financial support, will establish in London 
permanent quarters in the nature of an international club 
and international information bureau where the visitor 
from abroad will be made to feel at home. 


The creed of the new society is: 


‘* Believing that ignorance of the aims and aspirations of other 
nations is at the base of much international misunderstanding 
we pledge ourselves—provided that by so doing we are not asked 
to do anything conflicting with our duties as loyal citizens of the 
country of our birth or adoption—to promote by every means in 
our power a good understanding between the peoples of the world,” 


and the motto is: ‘* World Service.” 


Membership has been fixed intentionally at the low fee 
at 10s. per annum, and all nationalities are eligible. 
The editor of the Spectator has consented to act as 
honorary secretary of the new movement, and all readers 
of the Spectator who are interested in the scheme and 
ready to help it either by joining or by enrolling their 


. friends or by financial assistance are asked to communicate 


with him at the following address, All Peoples’ 
Association, 99 Gower Street. London. W.C. 1. 
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A Bid for Civilization 


B* an unusual and happy accident Colonel Moore 
has secured through the ballot a full-time debate 
for his well-considered “Slaughter of Animals Bill,” 
which he will introduce on February 7th. Its special 
supporters represent all the three parties, and include 
Lady Iveagh and Miss Lloyd George. Women and 
men, both, demand what should be a commonplace of 
civilization. It is our duty to look an unpleasant 
subject in the face, for reform has been hindered by a 
sensitive shrinking from the subject, so that some of the 
most humane amongst us have in some measure obscured 
the realities, disregarding the good old Spartan rule of 
life that ‘“‘ What some have endured to suffer others 
must endure to hear.” 

The feeding habits of our tribe compel the daily 
slaughter of great numbers of cattle, sheep and pigs. In 
one way or another the sum of pain inflicted on our victims 
is great. The business is carried out in a crude, un- 
scientific and heartless fashion. The killer often suffers 
morally as the killed physically. Incidentally, this point 
was stressed again and again many years ago in that 
most unexpected place, the works of the poet Hood, 
who has provided a locus classicus. The pain and moral 
damage are needless. The work can be done so that the 
victim suffers neither pain nor preliminary fear ; and the 
man can feel that he is the scientific agent of a necessary 
job. Our more advanced municipal communities have 
understood this and have put the principle into action. 
The complete effectiveness of their methods and the 
value of the reform are quite beyond cavil, where the 
service has been thorough. No new experiment is 
urged. All that Colonel Moore asks is that the method 
already proved best—socially, morally, physically, 
economically—every way—should be made _ universal. 
The extension of the best—that is the plea. 

The gist of the Bill is simple. It provides that “ All 
animals shall be instantaneously killed or instantaneously 
stunned by a mechanically operated instrument,” that 
slaughtermen shall be licensed, and that inspection shall 
be thorough. Special exceptions are made on behalf of 
Jews and Mohammedans, who will still be permitted 
to slaughter in accordance with their religious beliefs. 
The existing bye-laws of the Ministry of Health are 
incorporated. These are at present only permissive. 
They have been adopted by no more than 325 local 
authorities, but among these are some of the most 
important. Glasgow, where the scale is almost large 
enough to compare with Chicago, is a model. So is 
Manchester. Scotland in general is much in advance 
of England and Wales. The humane and scientific 
Slaughter of cattle has been in force throughout the 
North for just a year. Similar regulations for sheep 
were adopted in October last. 

The movement accelerates; but in England the 
opposition is strong, though narrow and _factious. 


A sort of saeva indignatio, very difficult to account 
for, seems to inspire the hostility to reform. It 
may be compared with the outburst of fury among 
a small section of labourers when new agricultural 
machinery was brought into use nearly two centuries 
ago. 

The indignant reactionaries seek arguments; and 
believe that they have discovered one, or less certainly 
two. The new weapons of humanity are averred to 
be dangerous and on occasion ineffective. So they 
may be, when grossly neglected. You might just as 
well advise soldiers not to use rifles or sportsmen shotguns 
because neither weapon does its work properly if the 
barrel is not cleaned. Those instruments require a 
certain care. In the bigger slaughterhouses properly 
trained men have been appointed, one of whose specific 
duties is to clean and oil the weapon after it has fired 
a certain number of rounds. Where even moderate 
attention has been paid to the simpler duties of cleaning 
and oiling, accidents have not occurred nor have the 
weapons failed of their instantaneous effect. It is a 
vain thing to indulge in arguments when facts are present 
in lieu of them. The mass of experience all over the 
world, not only and not chiefly in this country, establishes 
the fact that the meat of an animal killed humanely keeps 
as well as meat can, and is as sound and wholesome. 
Indeed, many of us must believe that fear, which at 
once affects the body of any sentient creature, is more 
likely than any other cause to affect the quality of the 
meat. The bare truth is that the opposition comes 
from laziness and a hatred of any form of inspection 
or government interference. Both the individuals and 
the associations professionally concerned with the 
killing of animals prefer to be allowed to continue in 
the old way. We come back to the maxim that “ nothing 
interferes with progress like not wanting to make it.” 
Many of the arguments of the opponents of a scientific 
system of slaughter suggest a definite dislike of progress 
as such. 

Such reform as Colonel Moore’s Bill embodies is not 
a negative endeavour. Our first duty is, of course, to 
reduce cruelty to the minimum; but the building of 
efficient slaughterhouses, the establishment of standard 
methods of slaughter founded on scientific analysis, and 
the elimination of a degrading profession march in 
step with gencral progress, especially with the science 
of health, and the economic saving of by-products. 
Such a reform does more than purge an obvious abuse : 
it helps the advance to a better social organization, and it 
is the sense of this general service that has given and will 
give Colonel Moore the support of men and women 
who have no connexion, may even have little sympathy, 
with humanitarianism, so called. When the Bill becomes 
an Act we shall have advanced our standard of 
civilization. 


The Week in Parliament 


\HE House of Commons resumed work last week, 
and so far things have gone very quietly. An un- 
employment money resolution gave Major Elliot an 
opportunity to say some nasty things about the Govern- 
ment’s general economic policy, and for a time he looked 
dangerous. But Sir Oswald Mosley, who is developing a 
smooth, suave and effective front-bench manner, turned 


off the attack with a few well-turned phrases, a generaliza- 
tion or two, a plea for patience, and a smile which was 
doubtless intended to be ingratiating, but which appeared 
to be a little sickly. Changed days these. Some of us 
preferred the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 
an older and very different mood, when the cares and 
responsibilities of office were unknown to him, and when 
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his venomous insolence used to drive the more elderly 
members of the Conservative Party from the Chamber in 
a condition bordering on apoplexy. 

The debate on Mr. Thurtle’s Blasphemy Bill was main- 
tained at a high level throughout. Mr. Oliver Baldwin 
made a good, and commendably brief, maiden speech ; 
and others who spoke well included Mr. Beaumont, Mr. 
Kingsley Griffiths, Mr. Logan and Lord Eustace Percy. 
The Bill passed its Second Reading with a substantial 
majority, but will require amendment. 

On Monday Mr. Henderson asked the House to approve 
of the signature of the Optional Clause. Administrative 
success (and no one denies him that) has not diminished 
his pomposity, but, despite a concluding series of oracular 
platitudes, his arguments clearly impressed a well-disposed 
audience, and were strongly reinforced by a speech of 
remarkable lucidity and power from Sir Herbert Samuel. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain swam with dignity and resolution 
against an opposing current. But he made little headway. 
Early in the debate the result was seen to be inevitable, 
and interest rather died down; although Mr. Norman 
Angell, Mr. Noel Baker, and Lady Cynthia Mosley on the 
Government side, and Captain Eden for the Conservatives, 
made valuable contributions. Mr. Baker is rapidly 
developing into a considerable parliamentary figure, and 
should go far. 

Mr. Graham was very accommodating when the money 
resolution of the Coal Mines Bill came to be considered, 
and he agreed to redraft it in order to cover the points 
raised by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister and Mr. Lloyd George, 
particularly that relating to the amalgamation com- 
missioners. 

However much its supporters may abuse them in 
public and private it is clear that the Government have 
now decided to work with the Liberals so far as the Coal 
Bill is concerned, and to some extent with the Unionists. 
So that an interesting and (dare one suggest ?) a really 
constructive committee stage is assured for a measure 
which is of vital importance to the economic welfare and 
future of this country. 

Mr. MacDonald’s administration is safer than it has 
been for some time past. The questions addressed with 
increasing brusqueness to Mr. Thomas suggest that un- 
employment will prove to be the worst and most per- 
sistent thorn in the somewhat tender flesh of His Majesty’s 
Ministers. But the internal dissensions in both Opposition 
parties are in themselves sufficient to preclude the 
likelihood of an early General Election. 

WatTCHMAN. 


Free Trade in 1930—II 


J iggite witty French economist Frédéric Bastiat was 

never tired of insisting upon the decisive importance 
of the things which are not seen, as compared with the 
things which are seen. Many of his illustrations and 
anecdotes have passed into the language of the economist. 
Perhaps the most famous of his anecdotes is that about 
what Mr. Prohibitor saw and what he did not see. 
Mr. Prohibitor was a French ironmaker. Unfortunately 
for him the Belgians, with greater natural resources, 
could produce iron more cheaply than it could be pro- 
duced in France, and Mr. Prohibitor was distressed to 
notice that the French people had a persistent habit of 
buying the cheapest iron. This simple man, confusing 
perhaps, his personal interest with that of all his country- 
men, at first conceived the idea of stopping the whole 
march of iron-users and middlemen who used to cross the 
frontier to buy what they wanted in Belgium. He took 


— 
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his pistols with him, being determined to fire upon the 
first purchaser of Belgian iron whom he met. “] 
will kill him,” he said, ‘‘in order to teach him how 
to live.” 

On second thoughts, however, he remembered the 
police. He, therefore, decided to persuade Parliament 
to prohibit the importation of Belgian iron. Parliament, 
affected by his harrowing tale, sent to the frontier some 
20,000 Customs House Guards which had to be maintained 
at a cost of 25,000,000 frances, part of which was, of course, 
taken in taxation from the previous buyers of Belgian 
iron. Another result was that the people who had bought 
Belgian iron at ten francs had to pay fifteen francs to 
Mr. Prohibitor and his fellow producers. Mr. Prohibitor 
was delighted. ‘I shall enlarge my works,” he said; 
“*T shall employ more workmen.” All these things were 
seen by Mr. Prohibitor and by everybody else. 

What was not seen was that the extra five francs in 
the price of iron, which had passed into the pocket of 
Mr. Prohibitor, had to be taken out of another pocket. 
In the old days when Jacques Bonhomme bought iron 
at ten frances instead of at fifteen francs he had five franes 
in hand. He did not throw them away; he bought 
something else, the making of which helped to support 
some other industry. Unfortunately, very few persons 
noticed this. It was not seen. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
Jacques Bonhomme had bought two articles instead of 
one, and two industries instead of one had profited. If 
the ironmakers had themselves paid the cost of the 
customs officers all would have been well, but, as it 
was, the community suffered three distinct losses—first, 
through the increased price of iron, secondly, through 
the injury done to trades other than ironmaking, and, 
thirdly, through the administrative cost of keeping out 
Belgian iron. 

Those who have engaged in casual conversation on the 
great Free Trade versus Protection controversy must 
have discovered that the Free Trade case is commonly 
met by some such words as these, “‘ Oh yes; I am a Free 
Trader in theory. But the trouble is that we have not 
got Free Trade. If the other nations would knock down 
their tariffs I should be delighted. But as they won't, I 
say ‘ Let us have Fair Trade ’ (in other words Protection).” 
The speaker of such words as these generally goes on to 
say that Cobden predicted that, within ashort time of Sir 
Robert Peel’s declaration in favour of Free Trade, all the 
other countries would follow suit, and that as this pre- 
diction was falsified what Protectionists deride as “ one- 
sided Free Trade” necessarily stands condemned. It is 
true that Cobden’s hopes were falsified, but it is an 
entire misunderstanding of the Free Trade case to suppose 
that it depends on reciprocity. 

A great deal of futile argument would have been avoided 
if the phrase “‘ Free Trade”’ had never been invented. 
What we call Free Trade is really a policy of Free Imports, 
as that accomplished Free Trader, Mr. Harold Cox, prefers 
to call it. Peel himself, in 1846, told the House of Com- 
mons frankly that he had no guarantee that other coun- 
tries would follow the example of Great Britain. He 
admitted that the relaxation of duties already introduced 
by Great Britain had not so far influenced foreign practice. 
In 1849, speaking on the possibility of foreigners reducing 
their tariffs, he said, ‘‘ Unquestionable as would be the 
benefit derived from reduction, still, if that benefit cannot 
be obtained, I contend that by an attempt at retaliation 
you would aggravate your own loss.” In this single 
sentence Peel answered the objection that Free Trade 
must be universal to be profitable to us, and the argument 
that tariffs ought to be used to compel others to become 
Free Traders. 
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We remember Mr. Harold Cox discussing in a speech, 
many years ago, a demand by Bradford manufacturers 
of woollen goods for a tariff by way of retaliation against 
the heavy American tariff. He sketched the probable 
course of such an attempt. Clearly it would be impossible 
to hit the real authors of this particular American tariff— 
the American woollen manufacturers. They had a safe 
and large enough market in the huge world of the United 
States inside which there is complete Free Trade. It 
would be necessary, therefore, to hit some other American 
industry to call attention to our grievance. The simplest 
way would be to put a duty on American wheat. No 
doubt the American farmer would be hurt; but the 
British consumers, including the operatives employed at 
Bradford, would be hurt, too. Of course, it was con- 
ceivable that the American farmer, judging the situation 
fairly, would tell the American woollen manufacturers 
that they must abandon their tariff. If that happened 
the object would be achieved. But it was much more 
probable that the American people would say, “ Great 
Britain is trying to interfere with our internal affairs. 
We will not stand it.” They, too, would resort to retalia- 
tion—retaliation perhaps taking the form of more duties 
than ever on British goods in general. And what right 
would the Bradford industry have to be preferred over 
other British industries ? Hundreds of other industries 
would demand similar help. If the tariff war ended in a 
rise of prices in only a small majority of the British 
industries concerned the plight of the consumer would be 
worse than before the war began. 

Our fathers indeed prospered wonderfully upon the 
policy of Free Imports, though you may call it “‘ one-sided 
Free Trade ” if you will. It must be confessed, however, 
that the precise conditions under which this policy 
turned Great Britain into the richest country in the world 
do not now exist. In those easy-going days it was almost 
impossible to make a mistake by buying in the cheapest 
market. We bought as cheaply as we could and paid for 
the cheap goods with goods which we ourselves produced 
most easily. Rich industries sprang up like mushrooms 
on their natural sites, near the coal mines; our ships 
brought us cheap goods and raw materials from abroad, 
and on the return voyage to foreign ports were ballasted 
with coal. The voyage paid both ways. On Free Imports, 
too, grew up the immense British carrying trade by sea. 
Our geographical position, as well as our position as an 
island, aided us. Our free ports attracted the merchan- 
dise of the world and Free Imports made London the 
money centre of the world. 

(To be continued.) 


In Defence of the Faith 
XI.—Why Go To Church? 


_[Dr. H. L. Goudge is Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. | 
Yee is in England to-day a widespread interest 
in religion ; but there has been a marked decrease 
in church-going. The motor-car has no doubt something 
to answer for, and the wireless not a little; the broad- 
cast service and sermon are often more attractive than 
those of the parish church, and can be enjoyed before a 
good fire. But these are not the only reasons for the 
change. Though there may be as much real faith as 
there has ever been, there is far less thoughtless 
acquiescence in traditional beliefs. To go to church 
means far more than it did; and the Englishman is dis- 
posed to profess less religion than he has rather than more. 
Moreover, he frequently regards religion as a purely 
individual matter, something which lies wholly between 


himself and God ; and, if he finds the services and sermons 
at his parish church irritants rather than helps, he feels 
himself justified in staying away. 

But is religion a purely individual matter? It is a 
personal matter, no doubt. On its intellectual side it is 
bound up with personal conviction; on its mystical 
side it involves a personal seeking after God. But a thing 
may be personal without being purely individual. The 
love of family and of country are personal matters, in 
the sense that they belong to our deepest selves. But 
they are not purely individual ones; they must find 
outward expression, and they involve co-operation with 
others. Now so it is with religion. Among primitive 
peoples the intellectual and mystical strands in religion 
scarcely exist. Religion is a tribal or national institution 
to be practised for the common welfare; a private 
religion would be rightly suspect as designed to gain 
an advantage over fellow-tribesmen ; since all need the 
same blessings, all must seek them together. The chieftain 
or the priest may stand in a closer relation to the god 
than other men; but, if so, he must use his position 
for the common welfare. Thus religion is a bond, not 
only between man and God, but also between man and 

an; if it ceases to be the latter it degenerates into 
magic or superstition. 

We find the same thing in the religion of the 
Bible; it is institutional from first to last, though 
not at first intellectual or mystical. In the Old 
Testament it is to Israel as a nation that the blessings 
and promises of God belong; the individual shares by 
his membership in the community; belief in God and 
belief in Israel as His people are inseparable. No doubt 
the story is full of great personalities, of prophets and 
deliverers, to whom God specially reveals Himself. But 
the revelation is always in connexion with the work for 
the community which they are called to perform; and 
if, like Jeremiah, they come to possess a religion markedly 
individual, it is the rejection of their mission, and not 
any self-chosen isolation, which brings this about. So 
once more in the New Testament. It is true that we find 
here a new emphasis upon the value of the individual soul. 
But the Christ had been longed for as the destined 
Redeemer of the whole people of God; the salvation 
which He brought was a corporate salvation; and His 
religion was from the first the religion of a community 
created and maintained by a common faith, hope, and 
love. If the individual is valued, it is as a member of a 
body with a common life, and as endowed with gifts 
for the benefit of the whole; a separated Christian is 
a contradiction in terms. In the New Testament, as in 
psalmists and prophets earlier, we find not only a deep 
personal religion, but the intellectual and mystical ele- 
ments becoming slowly interwoven with the institutional. 
But all has grown out of the corporate religion of the 
past, and is fostered by the corporate institutional life. 

Now here, as so often, the history of the individual 
reproduces that of the race. In the individual also 
personal religion grows out of corporate and institutional 
religion, and not corporate out of individual. Just as 
from the first we depend upon others for our nourishment 
and growth, so we depend upon others for the awakening 
and development, not only of our intellectual and 
emotional, but also of our moral and religious life. If 
Kipling’s Mowgli had remained among the wolves, he 
could never have risen above their level. It is from the 
family, the school, or the church that our earliest religious 
impressions are derived ; we have nothing that we have 
not received, and must never forget our debt. Religion 
is an institution and a tradition before it can be anything 
else ; though, as our powers grow, we must exercise our 
minds upon our faith, if it is to become a personal posses- 
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sion, and undertake a personal quest for God, if we are 
truly to find Him. But neither the one nor the other 
should bring with it any separation from the common 
institutional life, nor has it brought this with the greatest 
Christian thinkers and mystics of the past. It is here that 
we often go astray. We confuse free and honest thinking 
with lonely thinking, and separate ourselves from others 
that our thought may be our own. But in religion, as 
in other things, not even the most honest thinking will 
avail without a knowledge of the facts which we cannot 
by ourselves obtain ; and, even where the facts are before 
us, we need the widening and correcting influence of the 
thought of our fellows. So also with the personal quest of 
God. It ought never to be a lonely, and so an 
uninstructed, quest. If it is to succeed, the seeker should 
know and practise the methods by which God has been 
most successfully found in the past, and enjoy the 
fellowship of others in the use of them. In self-chosen 
isolation religion either dies away, or becomes narrow 
and fanatical; if we “keep our religion to ourselves,” 
we soon have little or none to keep. 

What then is the conclusion? Sinee religion is essen- 
tially social, its outward expression is indispensable ; 
and religion must always be institutional, though not 
institutional alone. The heathen and Jewish temples 
were the homes of the god who was worshipped; the 
churches of Christians are the homes of the Christian 
people themselves. We come together that we may be 
together, that we may pray, praise, worship, and learn 
together. We have corporate sins, corporate blessings, 
and a corporate relation to God, as well as individual 
ones, and private devotion can never take the place of 
public. If the well-disposed Englishmen who are never 
seen in church would examine the reasons for their 
absence, they would find that the faults which they find 
with institutional religion lie largely at their own door. 
If the atmosphere of the church is unduly clerical, it is 
because they leave the clergy to form it. If the vicar’s 
sermons are childish, it is because he has few but child- 
minds to address, and lacks the stimulus which the 
presence of the intelligent would give. If the service is 
cold and lifeless, it is because it takes place in a half- 
empty church. Institutional religion is not a religion to 
be performed for us by others; it is a religion to 
which each, for the sake of all, has his own contribution 
to make, and it is largely in proportion to our gift that 
we ourselves are able to receive. The pleasure we may 
derive from a broadcast service is, if we are able to go to 
chureh, an illegitimate pleasure, since we make no 
personal contribution to that which we enjoy. But 
institutional religion does not cail for church-going alone. 
It calls for corporate study, corporate thought, corporate 
activity and witness to the world; and, only as these 
things are given by all, can the institution do its work 
and fulfil its mission. 


H. L. Goupcr. 


The twelfth article in this second series will appear next week. 
Abbot Butler will write on ‘ What Mysticism Is.” Previous 
articles have been ‘‘The Modern Outlook in Theology,” by the 
Bishop of Gloucester ; ‘‘ The Modern Attitude to the Bible,” by 
Canon Vernon Storr, of Westminster; ‘‘ Providence and Free 
Will,” by Rev. F. H. Brabant ; “‘ Christianity and the Beyond,” 
by Dr. Kdwyn Bevan ; “‘ The Wondrous Fellowship,” by Mr. Algar 
Thorold; ‘The Mystery of Suffering,” by Rev. Dr. Maltby ; 
“Faith and Works,” by Dr. Rudolf Otto, translated by Professor 
John W. Harvey; “ Personal Immortality,” by Dr. Albert Peel ; 
“ The Interior Life,” by the Bishop of Southampton ; ‘‘ The Nature 
of Prayer,” by Dr. A. H. McNeile. 
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Plumbers or Poets ? 


ie a thickly populated industrial country like ours 

there are very few subjects of greater immediate or 
ultimate importance than that of Town Planning, yet 
most of those who have lately begun to talk about it 
seem to think that it is something quite new like Traffic 
Control, Parking Places, or Garden Cities. That is 
because the nineteenth century and the Industrial Revo- 
lution lie heavily between them and the England of the 
Four Georges—an England more beautiful then than 
ever before or since, with an ordered beauty as far 
removed from the picturesque disarray of the Middle 
Ages as from the chaotic ugliness of our own time. Look 
at the eighteenth-century maps or prints of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Bristol and Bath, even of Birmingham or 
Southampton—so manageable in size, so neatly circum- 
scribed, so urbanely welcoming, such civic dignity, such 
coherence and such care for amenities—in a word, so 
civilized! No doubt sanitation, water supplies and 
lighting were as a rule shockingly inadequate ; mortality 
was high and the street surfaces atrocious; but in 
learning hygiene and asphalting we had, apparently, 
to unlearn and forget almost everything else that goes to 
the making of a town that is fit to live in. 

Plumbing became the one criterion of the English town, 
and plumbers the arbiters of our civic aspirations ; and 
it is not without significance that in England a “ Public 
Convenience ”? never connotes an ilex-shaded seat, nor a 
marble bathing pool, nor a gushing fountain, nor yet a 
park or playing field, but a cast-iron kiosk full of plumbing, 
That is the depth to which the idea “* Convenience-” had 
sunk, and it is from that degradation that we are trying 
to rescue it. In order that the idea may be born again 
as a child of light, and in the hope that without utterly 
renouncing the borough engineer and all his works, it 
may yet not revere him as a god, we have given it a new 
name and christened it “ Amenity.” It is not a perfect 
name. Vitruvius would have understood what we were 
after. I wish he could have stood godfather and found 
us a better. It was he who said: ‘ Well building hath 
three conditions—firmness, commodity, and delight.” As 
a definition of the aims and qualities of architecture and 
town planning that has never been surpassed. 


Until the modern jerry-builder and the bungalow de- 
based our structural currency, we English were in little 
need of exhortation to build firmly, most Victorian 
buildings being, indeed, quite heart-breakingly substantial. 
But over commodity—that is, over convenience and apt 
planning---we broke down woefully, though less in our 
individual buildings than in the Jay-out of our towns. As 
for Delight, can one imagine such a word being so much 
as mentioned at a Victorian Borough Council Meeting: 
could one for that matter imagine it being spoken of now 
without producing condescending smiles from the “* prac- 
tical ” members of any British town council, save perhaps 
at such exceptional places as Brighton, Bath, or Welwyn? 
Yet it is delight that has gone from our towns and it is 
delight that we must bring back along with commodity, 
which two, rejoined to firmness, shall unite the civic 
trinity without whose blessing we shall plan and build in 
vain. 


It is, of course, a matter of values. The nineteenth 


century believed so single-heartedly in money values to 
the large exclusion of others, that it made Bradford, 
Oldham, Leeds, and Sheflield. Even to-day our English 
towns seem, when counting their blessings, to give rather 
undue prominence to such things as mileage of tramway 
track, rateable value, the price of gas, and the increase in 
population since the last census. ‘These may or may not 
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be matters for congratulation, but they are not the sort 
of things that make one love one’s town: they have 
little or nothing to do with delight. You cannot make 
songs about sanitation or gas therms or reduced tram 
fares or municipal statistics; and you cannot love what 
you cannot sing about. 

Berlin sings about its avenue of linden trees; Aber- 
dovey about its bells (which are mythical), and Wigan 
about. its pier, which it valiantly invented, as it would 
have had to invent anything else that it could sing about 
with any pride or affection. Save, of course, its own 
indomitable citizens. For its pathos and wry humour, 
“Wigan Pier” can only be matched by a few of the 
War-time marching songs compounded of cynicism and 
heartache. Only intolerable conditions can produce 
such songs. English industrial towns produce them. 

Meanness, inefficiency, waste, and misery apart, national 
economics, national stability, and even national pride 
apart—is not our claim to be counted a civilized people 
a little premature, when the knowledge of intolerable 
conditions for others is still by no means intolerable to 
ourselves ? If the plumbers have had too much honour, 
the prophets and the pocts have had too little—or of 
attention if not of honour. Owen, Wordsworth, Ruskin, 
Morris, Wells, Ashbee, Le Corbusier—were any of them 
ever co-opted on to a city corporation ? 

How many town councillors would not think their 
chairman had gone mad if he were to open a town- 
planning debate with these lines by Robert Graves ? 
Would it occur to any that he had, on the contrary, gone 
suddenly sane ?— 

** Especially I could tell 
Of the Town of Hell, 
A huddle of dirty woes 
And houses in endless rows 
Straggling across all space ; 
Hell has no market-place, 
Nor point where four ways meet, 
Nor principal street, 
Nor barracks, nor Town Hall, 
Nor shops at all, 
Nor rest for weary feet, 
Nor theatre, square, or park, 
Nor lights after dark, 
Nor churches nor inns, 
Hell nowhere begins, 
Hell nowhere ends, 
But over the world extends 


Rambling, dreary, limitless, hated well: 
The suburbs of itself, I say, is Hell.’’* 


* Whipperginny. Robert Graves. (Heinemann.) 


If we are agreed that our towns of to-day do our intel- 
ligence and our humanity small credit and our price and 
sense of beauty still less, what must we do about it ? 
Generally, I think, those things that I have suggested in 
another article. Then, granted the improved public 
opinion and the more enlightened attitude of the State to 
its proper responsibilities there planned for, wider powers 
must be given to, or where necessary, forced upon, the 
local government bodies on whose efficient functioning 
the welfare of our towns so precariously depends. Most 
of these bodies are zealous and devoted and commendably 
efficient in matters of sanitation, street paving, lighting, 
and so forth; but where imaginative foresight or a care 
for delight are needed, there is usually no vision or 
leadership at all and very little interest. 

On the whole we have got the sort of towns that the 


ordinary sort of councillor approves of—probably because 


he has never seen any better—and we must therefore 
have councillors of a new type with new and quite 
different standards and ambitions for their towns. We 
want, in short, to leaven our solid ranks of essential 
Marthas with an adequate sprinkling of no less necessary 
Marys. If these more liberal-minded and sensitive men 
and women (there are such in every town) are reluctant 


to face the discomforts of municipal politics as they 
should—or even if they do face them yet fail to get 
elected—we ought none the less to make sure that 
amenity interests are duly represented. 

To this end it is suggested that to every town or City 
Council there should be co-opted a few of those who are 
by no means content with things as they are, and who 
have ideas about Open Spaces and trees, about green 
belts and vistas, local building tradition and architecture, 
who are, in short, what the majority of the councillors and 
ratepayers would probably call “* cranks.” I should hope 
to find at least one of them a practising poct—if only as a 
set-off against the overplus of plumbers. 

We have seen what the “ practical” people have made 
of our towns, and if ever imagination, vision, and inge- 
nuity were needed to straighten out a tragic tangle, it is 
now and it is here. 

For architects and town-planners there is no need to 
plead, for if those who care get a hearing, those who 
know will have their hands full soon enough. 

CLoucH W1i..iaMs-Ex is. 


St. Bride of the Kindly Flame 


NEBRUARY is the month of St. Bride of the Kindly 
Flame, St. Bride the gentle mother of all young and 
tender things. Through the mists of centuries we sce 
her gracious figure, her lamb in her arms, a lamp inher 
hand. When the bitter winds are still blowing, the kindly 
flame of her flower, the dandelion, shines out and tells 
us that spring is near. Gentle St. Bride is spring’s har- 
binger, the patron saint of the first flowers and young 
children. She watches over mothers and their new-born 
babes and on the hill-sides she brings the shepherds to 
the new-born lambs. She is loved in all Celtic lands, 
from the western highlands and islands of Scotland to 
Kildare, where, for centuries, her lamp was kept always 
burning. 

St. Bride’s father was Dubtach, twelfth in descent from 
Fedlimidh Rechtmar, King of Ireland in the second 
century. Her mother was a beautiful slave. When St, 
Bride took the veil seven virgins followed her example, 
and each of them chose a Beatitude representing the grace 
she specially desired. St. Bride chose “ Blessed are the 
merciful for they shall obtain mercy.” The various lives 
of her recount many tales of her gentle pity for all young 
creatures, and for weak and suffering folk. She was noted 
for her loye of animals and birds, and she particularly 
delighted in calling the wild duck and geese to her and 
caressing them. 

When her fame was at its height Iollan King of Leinster 
offered her land to build a monastery. She chose the 
clay ridge above the plain of Magh Breagh and there, by 
an ancient and venerated oak she established her cill, 
afterwards famous as Kildare, the “ cell of the oak.” 
Innumerable folk of both sexes came to her cill and, 
according to Cogitosus, Kildare became “ the head of 
nearly all the Irish churches and the pinnacle towering 
above all monasterics of the Scots, whose jurisdiction 
spread throughout the whole Hibernian land reaching 
from sea to sea.” St. Bride was joined by her kinsman 
Conlaeth, a hermit who was famed for the bells he made. 
He became bishop “ to govern the church with her in 
episcopal dignity.” Even when he was a bishop Con- 
laeth continued to work at his anvil, and made many 
croziers and bells. Whether St. Bride loved bells we do 
not know, but it is on record that St. Gildas sent her a bell 
from Brittany. Numerous churches are named after 
this beloved saint, amongst others St. Bride in Fleet 
Street. 
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Beyond St. Bride we see another form, still more 
remote and almost lost in the darkness of antiquity— 
Bride the Beautiful, the Gaelic goddess of poetry. A god- 
dess of flame also, for she was born at sunrise and has 
never ceased to light the hearts of poets with divine fire. 
She, too, lights the kindly flame of the dandelion, the 
first fire of spring. In the clouds which shroud the 
hill-sides the shepherds hear the crying of the young lambs 
she is bringing earthward, and they rejoice at her coming. 
She watches over young children in their cradles, and 
when they smile it is because they have seen gentle 
St. Bride’s face. 

Long before the faint yellow of the primrose or the 
royal gold of the buttercups, the joyous gold of the 
dandelion gladdens our eyes. She scatters her humble 
lovable flower even by trodden paths to enliven the heart 
of the wayfarer, and all lovers of simple, lowly flowers 
are cheered when they see her kindly flame. 

ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROUDE. 


Capital Punishment 
Essay Competition 


THE Sclect Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the question of Capital Punishment 
held its first public session on Wednesday, 29th January. 
In view of the public interest likely to be created by 
this enquiry the SPECTATOR has decided to offer 
three prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, and three guineas 
respectively for the best three Essays submitted on The 
Problem of the Death Penalty in England To-day. 

The Editor is glad to announce that Sir John 
Withers, M.P., and Mr. Laurence Housman have kindly 
consented to act with him as judges. 

It is desired that the Essays submitted should be in 
the nature of a critical study of the subject and they will 
be judged according to merit irrespective of whether 
their writers approve or disapprove of Capital Punish- 
ment. Essays, which should in no case exceed 2,000 
words, should be on one side of the paper only, and if 
possible be typed. Essays should be submitted not later 
than 31st March, 1980, and the Editor reserves publication 
rights of all Essays submitted. 


The Theatre 


(‘Tne Man In Possession.” By H. M. Harwoov. 
THE AMBASSADORS THEATRE.] 

Tur Dabneys in this very amusing play were a middle- 
class family whom we meet at breakfast in their 
‘* residence ” at Highgate, whither they have lately moved 
from Dulwich; not so much on account of air and soil— 
though Mrs. Dabney has been suffering from rheumatism—as 
because there has been a scandal! in the family. 

One salubrious suburb knows not how the other lives, or 
has lived. Highgate will not be immediately aware, when 
young Raymond Dabney comes into the house, that he has 
arrived from Wormwood Scrubbs, where he was sent because 
of certain carelessly illegal dealings in motor-cars. 

Highgate will not know, as Dulwich would have done. It 
is an arguable question whether either Dulwich or Highgate 
would much care, in these days. For we live, according to 
certain critics of our manners, in an age which morally matches 
the Restoration or Regency periods in our history—-a sharp 
reaction traceable to the ** purifying flame of war,” as high 
militaristic journals used to call it, while it burnt. The change 
in * values’ has come as swiftly as the rout of the Puritans 
after King Charles’s return from his travels ;-so that one 
remembers and recognizes the much-mocked phantoms of 
older fears and reticences which hover round the worn theme 
of the prodigal’s return. 

One sees the play lugubriously rewritten, by a Pinero, or 
even a Henry Arthur Jones-—Raymond Dabney’s head 
hanging heavily in penitence; Raymond unable to escape 
from his past, or rather from other peopl!e’s recollection of it ; 
Raymond dumped in some far colony according to a conven- 
tion dating at least since Mr. Micawber made good (incredibly) 
in Melbourne. In those days our Empirc existed principally to 
illustrate the advantages of a ‘‘ one-sided Free Trade ”’ in ex- 
convicts. 

Here we cannot belp rather liking Reymond for his refusal 
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to collapse colonially. He prefers to make bad in London 
and the coincidences of farce appear, as, in the second act, we 
find him installed, first as bailiff’s man, then as footman, last 
as lover, in the financially and morally shaky house (Park 
Street) of the “ notorious’? Mrs, Wetherby, to whom his 
priggish brother happens to be engaged. And see, again, how 

rs. Tanqueray and ‘all those tarnished ladies, with benefits 
of not much doubt clinging to them, have revived, plucked up 
courage, and grown cheerful since the new age began calling 
on them at cocktail time. This Mrs. Wetherby wants to get 
married, true; but only because of the bailiff: she wants 
financial stability. We are not asked to pity her. In fact, so 
gay are we over it all that we feel a little annoyed with her— 
for a moment with Mr. Harwood too—when she begins to tel] 
Raymond that she isn’t really bad. She’s really hard-up— 
that’s all that matters. And I am afraid she and he will both 
be hard-up again ; because (another mistake) they determine 
to leave England together (presumably with most of her debts 
unpaid) and to try their luck elsewhere. It will doubtless be 
as bad, and as jolly, in America as it was here, since both are 
quite hopelessly ill-equipped for anything but larks and 
** love.” 

My only complaint is, then, that Mr. Harwood hovers back 
occasionally, thinking it necessary to touch up his irrespon- 
sibles with a furtive hint that they are not so heartless as 
they seem. But they exist for their irresponsibility ! Leave 
them with it—though I must say that his hero gives Mr, 
Harwood several uneasy moments; particularly when 
Raymond serves as footman at the dinner-party given by Mrs. 
Wetherby to his parents. Even she sees that this is a shame. 
But he says it couldn’t be helped. Delightful! Nevertheless, 
the scene where poor Mrs. Dabney feels faint for humiliation 
isn’t, of course, a bit funny in itself. 

So we leave them—elder prig brother supplanted, or dis- 
illusioned, since he now knows that Mrs. Wetherby has no 
money ; Mrs. Wetherby absurdly willing to live on a few 
hundreds capital with Raymond—in Hollywood, I hope, or 
New York, but nowhere in the Empire. Raymond humorous, 
placid, a little heavy and awkward as Mr. Raymond Massey 
plays him, she delightfully shrill in her flutterings between the 
duns and the real gentlemen, as Miss Isabel Jeans shows her 
off in the loveliest of imaginable clothes. 

RicHarRD JENNINGS. 


Music 


[DoLMETSCH—MUSICIAN AND CRAFTSMAN. ] 


ARNOLD Do.tMetscu is one of the most remarkable of living 
pioneers. Throughout his career he has balanced _ idealism 
with a practical outlook. There was a time when his ideals 
seemed impossible to realize, and when ordinary men, going 
about everyday business, might have been forgiven for sup- 
posing him to be a crank. But Dolmetsch had vision. He 
saw not only the distant goal, but also the way that led to it. 
The recent Haslemere Festivals of Chamber Music and the 
establishment of the Dolmetsch Foundation have proved that 
the goal is within reach. Thanks to his zeal and the devotion 
of his family and disciples, it is now possible to hear the music 
of England’s golden age played upon the instruments for 
which it was written—viols, recorders, lutes and virginals. 

The story of Dolmetsch’s achievement is a romance—an 
almost incredible romance. Heredity and environment 
seemed to indicate that he was born for a high purpose in con- 
nexion with music. His father, born over a century ago, was 
a pianoforte maker ; his uncle and guardian was a pianist and 
composer ; his cousin often sang at the Court of Napoleon III. ; 
his mother was a pianist ; and his three brothers were all 
musicians. Dolmetsch himself was born at Le Mans in 1858. 
When he left school, he entered his father’s workshop to learn 
pianoforte-making. His grandfather’s workshop was near by ; 
there he studied organ-making. He served two masters with 
advantage. Later, he went to the Brussels Conservatoire, and to 
the Roval College of Music, which was just founded in London. 
The collection of early English instrumental music in the 
British Museum attracted him. A spark was struck. He 
resolved to make this music known in its original form. The 
easy way Of transcription was not for him. 

But there were difficulties. Having procured some instru- 
ments, he could not find anybody who could put them into 
playing order. Then began the interaction of his craftsman- 
ship and love of music. Since that time he has never looked 
back. He was encouraged by the friendship and sympathy 
of many famous men, among them Burne Jones, William 
Morris, W. B. Yeats, Arthur Symons, Fuller Maitland, G. B. 
Shaw, Sir George Grove, and J. Joachim. 

For Fuller Maitland he made his first clavichord. Sir 
George Grove secured the next for the Royal College of Music. 
These early experiments were copies of a fine example owned 
by Dolmetsch. He realized that this copying must only be a 
phase. The value of the older instruments lay in the fact 
that their makers were not afraid to give rein to their imagina- 
tion. So a new kind of harpsichord was planned. That was 
in 1896. It was shown at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition of 
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that year. Then, in its coat of green lacquer, it went wandering 

about the world. -After thirty years absence it has now 

returned to its master and maker, and, in his own words, 

“Jooked like a jewel at the last Haslemere Festival.” . A 
t could not conceive a more delicately wistful incident. 

There is another story of a treasure lost and found. . The 
family had given a programme which had involved tunes on 
an old English recorder. It was War time. After the concert 
the family was waiting for a train at Waterloo Station—in 
the dark. Carl, the youngest son, was in charge of the bag 
containing the precious instrument, and put it on the ground 
for a moment. It was left. behind. Rewards were offered. 
Scotland Yard began a search. But all in vain. Carl was 
heartbroken. Two years later it was discovered in a curiosity 
shop by a friend who bought it for a small sum and restored 
it to the family. 

A teller of romantic tales would be glad had he invented 
such an incident as this. In Dolmetsch’s life it falls naturally 
into place. Knowing the man, one does not think of it as an 
uncommon event. Only he himself is uncommon—in_his 

rception and in his creative enterprise. He is never satisfied. 

aving made harpsichords, he turned to recorders (a difficult 
problem), then to viols, then to violins, then to the devising of 
a new principle for purifying the tone of virginals and harpsi- 
chords. At present, at the age of seventy-one, he is near the 
completion of a harpsichord which shall be insusceptible to 
atmospheric changes and yet sensitive to every degree and 
kind of touch. His passion for research increases with each 
discovery. Meanwhile the fruits of his past labours have been 
secured by the establishment of the Dolmetsch Foundation. 
All who have followed his career with good will must regard 
this achievement as the most important of all. 

Basit MAINE. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sirn,—A good deal of water has flowed under our political 
bridges since my last letter to you. 

The firm voice of King George V, as he opened the Naval 
Conference, is still ringing in our ears. His speech, and the 
speeches of the other delegates, were broadcast throughout the 
country, and everybody was surprised at the excellence of the 
transmission and at the conviction which rang in the voices 
of the main speakers. Will they sound as convinced in the 
closing session ? 

As you know, this country was not invited to the Con- 
ference, and, at the moment, Germany is glad to have time 
to study the Young Plan and to frame the laws necessary 
for carrying it out. The Naval Conference is naturally not 
as vital to her existence as the Young Plan. A fresh problem 
will arise if, and when, the Great Powers decide to decrease 
the number and size of their battleships. The disparity 
between the fleets of the Great Powers and Germany’s “ fleet- 
let ” will then be considerably diminished. What effect will 
this have ? Will Germany be asked to decrease correspond- 
ingly the naval rights granted to her by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, especially her rights to the 10,000-ton cruisers ? 

I think that at present Germany is glad to stand aside as 
a sincerely well-wishing spectator, and she, who herself is 
as good as disarmed, can only hope that the result of the 
whole Conference will be a really appreciable decrease in 
armaments. 

One topic would have interested this country profoundly : 
the much disputed problem of the freedom of the seas. This 
is a question which affects Germany very nearly, as her 
merchant ships are, at the moment, wholly unprotected. 
English opinion on this subject has been closely followed 
here ; and the impression prevails that there is at present 
no uniformity of opinion on the subject in England. 

Then there is the Hague Conference. Naturally opinions 
about that vary with the political parties, but every reasonable 
man is agreed that the German delegation has achieved as 
much as it was possible for Germany to achieve at the moment. 
The report of the delegation was also accepted unanimously 
by the Cabinet. And in spite of some adverse opinions, the 
Young Plan will gain a majority in the Reichstag, in the first 
instance because the liberation of the Rhineland has been 
effected, then because the “new plan” has brought tem- 
porary relief for Germany in the matter of payments, and 
lastly because it sounds the death-knell of the many “ inter- 
national commissions ”’ established in Germany. The close 
of the Hague Conference is felt here to have been a further 
step in the liquidation of the War and a further regression 
from political pressure to economic reason. 

A purely administrative measure connected with the 
Young Plan has caused disappointment to many Germans. 
People here had hoped that the financial relief which the 
Young Plan is causing would be employed to decrease taxation. 
Instead of this, the Government, under the pressure of Dr. 
Schacht, has decided to use this money for the reduction of 


the national floating debts. This is an unpopular measure. 
It is, of course, one of the consequences of the too lavish 
German financial gon of the last years. 

There is, also, the question of the “ sanctions.” Roughly, 
the Young Plan says that if Germany acts in such a way 
as to frustrate the Young Plan, every creditor is entitled to 
apply to the Hague Court. If the Court finds Germany 
guilty, every creditor is free to proceed to independent action. 
But will the Hague Court, which numbers Frenchmen and 
Belgians amongst its members, arrive at an unbiassed judgment 
in a complicated political crisis? So ask the papers of the 
Right. Do you know, they ask further, that it was mainly 
England who prevented the creation of a Rhine State when 
the French occupied the Ruhr? But France now has the 
right to isolated action. Will she not make use of it on the 
slightest provocation? ‘The papers of the middle parties 
answer: the sanction question can only arise, if Germany 
refuses to comply with the Young Plan as a whole. A mere 
default in payment on Germany’s part cannot be punished 
by the application of sanctions. And even if the Court 
should decide against Germany, there are still the inter- 
national laws established by the international treaties and 
the League of Nations. 

Of all the personalities connected with the Young Plan, 
I suppose that Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, 
is the most keenly discussed here. His action in the matter 
of the participation of the Reichsbank in the International 
Bank came as a bombshell in Germany as well as at The 
Hague. Dr. Schacht is a man of volcanic decisions, and it is 
not the first time that he has made such a precipitate attack. 
But he is certainly a forceful personality, and of these no 
country has a superfluity at the moment. 

One thing the Hague Conference failed to settle—that is, 
the vexed question of the Saar territory. Germany can 
hardly await the day when this problem, too, has found its 
solution. Then another stumbling-block in the way of a 
better international understanding will be removed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ? 

Your FRANKFURT CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tne “ Sprcrator,” JANUARY 30TH, 1830. 
A PourricAL UNION AMONG THE LOWER AND MippLe CLASSES. 


The following are its objects :— 

“1, To obtain, by every just and legal means, such a Reform 
in the Commons’ House of Parliament, as may ensure a real 
and effectual Representation of the Lower and Middle Classes 
of the People in that House. 

“2. To inquire, consult, consider, and determine respecting 
the rights and liberties of the industrious classes, and respecting 
the legal means of securing those which remain and recovering 
those which are lost. 

“3. To prepare Petitions, Addresses, and Remonstrances 
to the Crown and the Legislative Bodies, respecting the preser- 
vation and restoration of Public Rights, and respecting the 
repeal of bad laws, and the enactment of good laws. 

“4, To prevent and redress, as far as practicable, all local 
public wrongs and oppressions, and all local encroachments 
upon the rights, interests, and privileges of the community. 

“5. To obtain the repeal of the Malt and Beer duties; and 
in general, to obtain an alteration in the system of taxation, 
so as to cause it to press less severely upon the industrious 
classes of the community, and more equally upon the wealthy 
classes. 

“6. To obtain the reduction of each separate tax and expense 
of the Government in the same degree as the legislative increase 
and the value of money has increased their respective values, 
and has reduced and is reducing the general prices of labour 
throughout the country. 

“7, To promote peace, union, and concord, among all classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects, and to guide and direct the public 
mind into uniform, peaceful, and legitimate operations ; instead 
of leaving it to waste its strength in loose, desultory, and uncon- 
nected exertions, or to cause to its own objects, unguided, 
unassisted, and uncontrolled. 

“8. To collect and organize the peaceful expression of the 
Public Opinion, so as to bring it to act upon the Legislative 
functions in a just, legal, and effectual way. 

“9, To influence, by every legal means, the elections of 
Members of Parliament, so as to promote the return of upright 
and capable representatives of the people. 

“10. To adopt such measures as may be legal and necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining an effectual Parliamentary investi- 
gation into the situation of the country, and into the cause of 
its embarrassments and difficulties. 

WatTeER IN Paris. 

At length the French Government have taken up the important 
subject of procuring for the inhabitants of Paris a supply of water 
in their houses. It may well be a matter of wonder to the 
inhabitants of this country to see the Parisians supplied with 
water by carts, the porters of which carry it up on their backs 
to the inhabitants of the upper floors. The Government have 
now fixed on a plan, and will offer the contract for its execution 
to public competition in the manner of a loan. It is computed 
that 700 tons of iron will be required to complete the works, 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Tue Five-Power CONFERENCE. 

News received here so far from the London Conference 
has been frankly unexciting, although there has been a great 
amount of it and it continues to share with Prohibition the 
pride of place on newspaper front pages. In view of the 
expectations aroused by Mr. MacDonald’s visit, and the 
elaborate arrangements made by the American Press to 
“cover”? the Conference by sending an army of special 
writers to supplement the large number of resident staff 
correspondents in London, some impatience at the lack of 
decisive news and tangible evidence of progress might have 
been expected. Indeed it has manifested itself here and 
there, but in general nothing is more remarkable than the 
restraint which the Press here has exercised in the genuine 
desire to keep the discussion free from premature prejudiced 
or sensational comment. One of the difficulties with previous 
international conferences in Europe has been that of arousing 
and retaining popular interest in them here, owing to their 
remoteness. That difficulty has been largely overcome in 
the present instance, for, in addition to the newspapers, 
radio broadcasts on a national scale by leaders in the negotia- 
tions and by competent observers engaged for the purpose, 
have served to bring the issues home to people even in the 
most remote parts of the country. From the time of the 
King’s opening speech the average American citizen has 
had a sense of being in direct touch with what was going on 
in London, such as was entirely lacking in respect of the 
Geneva and Paris conferences. The complete public con- 
fidence in the American Delegation and the general disposition 
to await decisions patiently are encouraging factors. It 
will be important to retain both public interest and public 
confidence and for this reason the announcement that the 
plenary sessions are to be open to the Press in future is 
welcome. 

* * * * 
Tur Finances or Ciicaco. 

Chicago, according to reports from that city, may yet find it- 
self compelled to cail upon its former citizen, Ambassador Dawes, 
to evolve another ‘‘ Dawes ” plan as a solution, this time for 
Chicago’s own tangled finances. The various governing 
bodies of the city are heavily in debt, so heavily, indeed, 
that the word “ bankrupt” is freely used to describe the 
situation. Anticipated revenues for nearly two years in 
advance are already spent, street cleaning, police, fire and other 
public services have been cut down, difficulty is being experi- 
enced in finding money to pay teachers’ salaries, and creditors 
are demanding payment of overdue accounts. Between now 
and March Ist $27,000,000 will be required to meet the city’s 
needs, and between March Ist and August Ist an additional 
$80,000,000, and no one is at all sure how the money is to 
be raised. The city has nearly seventy-three million dollars 
outstanding in warrants issued in anticipation of taxes, 
there are unpaid bills amounting to three million dollars, and 
unpaid judgments against the city totalling about six millions 
more. Interest rates on recent tax warrant issues are excep- 
tionally high and the banks are now refusing to take additional 
tax anticipation warrants. A “rescue committee” of 
prominent citizens has been formed to try to find a way out 
of the difficulties, but the city officials so far have refused 
to have anything to do with the committee. Such, briefly, 
is the situation for which Ambassador Dawes’ financial genius 
and diplomatic skill are in demand. 

* * “ * 
UNEMPLOYMENT Poticy. 

The establishment of a national unemployment bureau 
system, similar to that in Britain, is. proposed in one of a 
number of Bills which have been introduced into Congress 
as a consequence of the present unemployment in the United 
States. Several States have unemployment bureaus, con- 
ducted by public authorities at present, but there is no 
national system, and previous efforts to establish one have 
met with little support. Times, however, have changed and 
many authorities, as was evident from the recent discussions 
of the American Economis Association and the American 


Statistical Association, believe that the problems of unem. 
ployment demand and will demand increasingly in the future 
much more attention than they have had so far. The Bills 
now before Congress reflect that view. In addition to the 
establishment of national bureaus, under Federal authority, 
they propose, among other things, provisions to utilize public 
construction programmes to stabilize unemployment by 
concentrating work in periods of depression, much as President 
Hoover himself has suggested, and a national survey of the 


extent and causes of unemployment. 
* * * * 


DEVELOPMENT OF RE-EXPORT TRADE. 

As a means towards the further development of 
American foreign trade, a Bill at present before the Senate 
proposes establishment, at all ports of entry in the United 
States, of ‘‘foreign trade zones” into which materials could 
be imported free of duty and prepared for re-export to foreign 
markets without undergoing the usual customs inspection. 
The establishment of ‘ foreign trade zones,” in which firms 
engaged in re-exporting would be permitted to build ware- 
houses and other premises where materials could be sorted, 
packaged, assembled and so on, but not actually manufactured, 
for foreign markets, has been urged for years by various trade 
organizations, including the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The scheme now has the support of the United States 
Shipping Board, which sees in it a means to assist American 
shipping, and is also endorsed by United States Army En- 
gineers, who have prepared a report upon it. The present 
Bill has substantial support in Congress, and may be enacted 


during the present session. 
* * * * 


Tue Firm anp Forestry. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture has enlisted the 
“movie” as an aid to its timber conservation campaign. 
Precept and practice are effectively dramatized in a film 
which is to be shown to farmers and landowners throughout 
the country. The “ story” is built up around the activities 
of an owner of woodland who knows how to take care of it, 
and appropriate contrasts are drawn between compctent 
forestry methods, leading at once to wise conservation and 
profitable returns, and the ruinous practices of people who 
treat their woodlands simply as hunting grounds or sources of 
firewood. The first step in wise forestry is illustrated by 
demonstrations of methods whereby the owner may survey 
his woodland and make a reliable estimate of what kinds of 
timber he has and what quantity. Then the selection and 
marking of trees suitable for cutting are demonstrated ; those 
trees which should not be cut are pointed out, and instruction 
is given in treating overmature, crooked, diseased and spread- 
ing trees and soon. Suggestions for advertising and marketing 
the timber are also conveyed. Altogether the film is very well 
done, and it should be a valuable medium for inculcating a 


better knowledge of its subject. 
* * oY n 


Tur CRUISING SEASON. 

More ships and passengers devoted to purely pleasure 
cruises—many of them circling the globe—leave New York, 
the steamship lines tell us, than embark from any other 
port in the world. The cruising season has just begun, 
and to provide for the growing traffic most of the trans- 
atlantic lines have found it necessary to divert some 
of their finest vessels from the usual transatlantic service to 
foreign cruising. About 30,000 travellers, it is estimated, will 
leave New York for foreign cruises this season, the total bill 
for their fares being about $10,000,000. The cruises vary 
from fourteen-day round trips to the West Indies, costing 
about $150, to “ around the world ” cruises lasting five months, 
with a minimum fare of $2,000. Americans, it would appear 
from the bookings, are increasingly interested in South 
America, the Orient and India. American interest in India has 
been greatly stimulated in the last few years, as the sales of 
books dealing with that country and its problems and the 
amount of space given to Indian news in the daily papers 
indicate. Ivy LEE. 

New York, Wednesday, January 29th. 
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The League of Nations 
The “Systematic Survey” of International Law 


One of the really few Greek words which used to appeal to 
me in the days of my youth was the irregular (?) verb 
Navrbavw, Which I was always taught to translate, ‘‘ I escape 
my own notice doing something.” Precisely how one carried 
through this acrobatic feat was not then clear to me, but 
I have recently begun to get some glimmering of light from 
the really remarkable success of a committee of three well- 
known international lawyers in escaping, not perhaps their 
own notice, but at any rate, the notice of the rest of the 
world, with the important syllabus of international law 
which they presented to the League Council last summer. 
In view of the fact that a conference on the Codification of 
International Law is to meet at The Hague on March 13th, 
it would seem desirable to remove the bushel which has 
hitherto obscured this document and give a brief résumé 
of its contents. The raising of the veil is the more legitimate 
at this moment, since a rather reluctant League Council 
has just bowed to the wishes of the Assembly and circulated 
the * Systematic Survey,” as it is called, to the various tech- 
nical organizations of the League with a request for a not- 
too-hurried report as to whether and to what extent the 
committee’s proposals may be ected upon. 

The three jurists responsible for this highly creditable 
and useful attempt to systematize the wide ramifications of 
International Law were Professor Diena (Italy), Dr. J. Gustavo 
Guerrero (Salvador), and Professor Walther Schiicking 
(Germany) who were appointed by the Council in accordance 
with an Assembly resolution of September 24th, 1928. In 
their report, they say, ard say truly, that they have “* included 
the whole of International Law in their survey, without 
omitting any part thereof.’ They purposely eschewed all 
questions of detail and have studiously confined themselves 
to drawing up a list of subjects to be dealt with. The result 
is an extraordinarily lucid document which will well repay 
study. 


THe Score OF THE SURVEY. 

The main heads are five in number: Persons in Inter- 
national Law ; Objects of International Law; Legal Rela- 
tions between States ; International Disputes; and finally, 
and ominously, the one word, War. Each of these main 
divisions has numerous sub-divisions—indeed, the irreverent 
might almost feel tempted to cite the classical rhyme of 
the big fleas with little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
for, if the list does not actually go on ad infinitum, it never- 
theless does run into quite a goodly number of items, all of 
which, in accordance with the resolution already mentioned, 
“the Assembly proposes to cover by the work of codification.” 

Part One of the Survey—Persons in International Law—is 
dealt with in five divisions-in-chief. What, as a beginning, 
are the conditions for the existence of International Legal 
Personality ? What are the rights and duties of States 
possessing the quality of Persons in International Law ? 
What happens if one of these persons passes out ? What is 
the position of neutralized States, such as Belgium was, and, 
if I am not mistaken, the Vatican City is? Finally, what 
about the League ? 

The League, of course, is a problem in itself. First, there 
are the rules of law arising out of the Covenant to be con- 
sidered. Then come the rights and duties created by treaties, 
the execution of which is supervised by the League, par- 
ticularly as regards the legal status of minorities in certain 
countries; after that—mandates. Not a word about our 
old friend ‘** sovereignty ” in this connexion, but the mention 
of this word will be sufficient to show that there is dynamite 
even in the question of International Persons. Two less 
controversial items, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the International Labour Organization, complete 
the list of lesser babes left on Europe’s doorstep by the 
United States of America. 

Part Two deals with Objects of International Law—objects, 
that is, in the sense of the chessboard and pieces with, and 
upon, which International Persons (and lawyers) exercise 
their ingenuity. These are, of course, such things as State 
territory, inland waters, the territorial seas, the air space 


above territory. Some of these can be acquired—or lost. 
Others can be made subject to a special régime, as, for instance, 
rivers like the Danube and the Oder passing through two or 
more States; or canals, like Panama and Suez, linking two 
high seas (another Object). Then there is the nationality of, 
and jurisdiction over, the vessels which ply on the sea— 
curiously enough, a bit more escaping of notice comes in 
here, for the vessels which ply in the air are not mentioned. 
Finally, so far as this head is concerned, there are mere 
persons like you and me, our nationality and legal status if 
and when we happen to be aliens. 

With Part Three—Legal Relations between States—we are 
brought back again to capital: Heads of States, Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Diplomats, Consuls and an unexpected 
item—International Organs—which seems a little out of place 
seeing that Article 24 of the Covenant puts these in the main 
under the control of the League. Then come Treaties, 
“consideration of form and substance required for their 
validity,” their interpretation, effects and guarantees for their 
execution. More subtle, but at least equally important, are 
“international obligations formed without conventions,” 
such as the question of damage caused to the person or property 
of a foreign resident (which is to be discussed at the Hague 
Codification Conference in March). Lastly, there is the 
“* pursuit of common interests ” in which are included, among 
other things, all methods of communication and transport ; 
humanitarian, health and labour interests ; bills of exchange ; 
commercial and maritime law ; mutual assistance with a view 
to the punishment of criminal offences. 

Part Four enumerates all the different methods used for the 
settlement of International disputes from ‘* good offices ”’ to 
** judicial settlement ” via such processes as Commissions of 
Enquiry or Conciliation, mediation, arbitration and the pacific 
procedure provided by the Covenant. It also covers what it 
calls ‘* means of pacific constraint ” comprising retortion, or 
the act of doing unto others the things you accuse them of 
having first done unto you, and reprisals, which my dictionary 
defines as ‘‘ the act or practice of resorting to force, short of 
war, to procure redress of grievances.” A third section is 
called ‘* Collective Execution provided for by Article 16 of 
the Covenant.” It is a little difficult to understand why this 
does not appear in Part Five, War, seeing that Article 16, 
as it stands to-day, specifically deals with States which 
** resort to war in disregard of (their) covenants ” and which, 
accordingly, ‘* shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all other Members of the League.” 


Tur NEED For A Divorce or Law From WAR 

But I have an even stronger complaint against the final 
section of the Survey—Part Five, War. Surely, it has been 
sufficiently demonstrated during the course of the past cen- 
turies, not to mention the present one, that you cannot lay 
down rules for war; or, that if you do, they will only be 
broken. One might as well draw up a code for housebreakers. 
War is, or at any rate ought to be, outside the law. Any 
State which resorts to war should have an international hue 
and cry raised against it, as the law-breaking individual did 
in the days of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 

Instead of being called “ War,” Part Five should be re- 
named ‘The Maintenance of Peace.” It should cover the 
permissible action to be taken by the international posse 
comitatus, as well as the various treaties which enjoin this 
action. There is first of all Article 16 of the Covenant which 
describes the nature of the coercive measures to be adopted. 
Then there are such instruments as the Locarno Treaties and 
the Quadruple Pacific Treaty signed at Washington, of which 
the first cites the occasion and the second exemplifies the 
procedure that may be adopted when the big stick has to be 
applied to an international bully. As time goes on, the 
present rather meagre possibilities of police action will no 
doubt be extended, and the world will one day find itself with 
a full-fledged penal code which, if it does not completely deter 
the would-be international criminal, will, at least, ensure that 
he is faithfully dealt with by his law-abiding brethren. 

A. G. Laas. 
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Letters to 


A NEW. OUTLOOK ON INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Srr,—As you remarked in a recent issue of the Spectator, 
one way of approaching the Indian problem is to put our- 
selves in the skin of others, and ask ourselves how we would 
feel if we were in their position, the assumption being, of 
course, that if we could turn ourselves into Indians we should 
all agitate for a right to govern ourselves free from outside 
interference. But one would have to be a regular magician 
in the art of changing one’s skin, because there are so many 
various and diverse interests in that country that it would 
be impossible to imagine oneself at the same time in the 
position (1) of an Extremist, (2) of a Moderate, (8) of an 
Indian Prince, (4) of an Anglo-Indian, (5) of a Mohammedan 
merchant, (6) of a Hindu landowner or moneylender, (7) of 
a ryot. 

When I try to picture my feelings in the last of these 
capacities I am desperately anxious to know what your 
correspondent, Mr. Ramanujam, means when he says that 
Indian peasants have become “emasculated by vested 
interests.” 

It is the use of catchwords like this that tend to cloud 
the issue, as they take so much for granted. In what sense, 
I would like to know, are the peasantry emasculated? Is 
this the same thing as the “ pathetic contentment ” referred 
to by Mr. Montagu? What are those vested interests whose 
policy has caused emasculation ? Is there any evidence of 
the peasantry of India having been more virile at any previous 
time in history ? (N.B.—Before the British came there was 
undoubtedly slavery, but we ended it.) What has the 
Nationalist Party done, and what is it doing to amend the 
condition of the ryots ? 

When agitators go about the country and tell these ignorant 
cultivators of the soil that they will no longer have to pay 
taxes when the English leave India, they are not educating 
them in politics but misleading them by false promises and 
fostering racial animosity by cowardly means, as there is 
no one on the spot to contradict such false statements when 
they are made. 

Unfortunately, there is no well-informed mind among illiterate 
villagers in India; they are by nature singularly credulous, and 
the vernacular press is largely anti-British because it is con- 
trolled by disappointed young men who have failed to obtain 
paid Government appointments. They find it convenient to 
attribute all their ills and none of their blessings to the British 
Government. 

If Indian leaders desire to receive sincerity and good will 
from the English public, they should themselves be scrupu- 
lously sincere and fair in the representation of their case. A 
visible effort on their part to create a healthy public opinion 
in towns and villages by contradicting false rumours, publicly 
opposing preachers of sedition and purifying the tone of their 
press, would go a long way towards making Englishmen 
believe in their sincerity and so far as possible help them to 
develop (what dyarchy is not) a good Constitution on really 
representative lines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuaRLes G, SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, South Leigh, Oxon. 


[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 

Sir,—Some of the newspapers in England seem to have 
confused the implications of the Congress resolutions at 
Lahore, no less than they misunderstood the motives of the 
Viceroy’s pronounceme%it. For example, one paper has 
remarked: ‘ The President’s address shows all too plainly 
that the recent offers to placate extremists by references to 
Dominion Status as the goal of British policy in India have 
been in vain.” 

But, surely, the wisdom of a policy or of an act done in 
pursuance of it, is not necessarily disproved by a malcontent’, 
subsequent efforts to obstruct it. It is reasonable to suppose 
that both Lord Irwin and Mr. Benn knew quite well that they 
could not reconcile the irreconcilables : but they could remove 
certain misunderstandings from reasanable minds, and it iS 
perfectly clear that they did so. d 

English leader writers in the press in England forget that 





——___, 
—— 


the Editor 


the situation in India is very different to-day from ten year 
ago. Then, Mahatma Gandhi had swept Moslems and Sikhs 
off their feet. The Khilafatist movement also was then in 
full swing under the Hindu Mahatma’s aegis. Amongst the 
masses, he himself had a following, the like of which had not 
been seen in India before. Yet with all these great advantages 
the ‘‘ Moderates,”’ that is, the sober Mohammedan leaders and 
the Liberal Party, withstood him and utterly broke up the 
whole movement. 

Non-co-operation, which produced only bloodshed and 
filled the gaols, was a miserable, abject and a confessed failure, 
Actually, the present temporary Governor of the Central 
Provinces, H. E. Mr. Tamke, was a few years ago a pledged 
non-co-operator. All went well, and the movement from the 
Left to the Centre continued until two years ago. The last 
remnant of non-co-operation would have been buried by 
Congress Resolution were it not for Lord Birkenhead’s 
appalling perversity in appointing a Royal Commission to 
revise India’s Constitution which contained no Indian Member, 
That was the Non-co-operators’ windfall. . The movement 
from the Left was immediately checked. 

The Moderates were dismayed and confounded, and a reverse 
movement to the Left at once set in. However, what the 
Moderates did before, in far more difficult circumstances, they 
can, and will certainly achieve again now, on a far greater 
scale under the leadership of Mr. Sartoi, Mrs. Besant,and many 
others. But the European Community in India will have to 
join forces with all the sane and liberal elements of the Nation, 
—I am, Sir, &c. J.D. J. 

Poona, India. 

[Our correspondent must not forget that the Simon Com- 
mission is a Committee of members of the British House of 
Commons to advise Parliament. It was not possible, therefore, 
to have Indian members on it, but we think that much mis- 
understanding would have been prevented if some such body 
as the Round-table Conference which it is proposed to hold 
in the autumn, had been called into being simultaneously 
with the appointment of the Simon Commission.—Ep, 
Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 


Srr,—I hope you will allow me kindly a little space in which 
to reply to the two letters you publish from Mr. E. Bevan 
and Sir Patrick Fagan, remarking on my recent letter in your 
issue of December 28th. 

I see with some satisfaction and relief that both these 
authorities, writing from entirely different points of view, 
are agreed as to the correctness of my statement of the 
essential truths of the existing Indian situation, nor do 
you question it, when calling it a ‘‘ 100 per cent. Anglo-Saxon 
view.” These facts were, very briefly :— 

1. That no true democracy is possible in India, as the idea 
is opposed to the whole social complex. 

2. That no “self-government” of any kind is possible, 
owing to the deadly communal feuds and hatreds which 
permeate the country, and render absolutely necessary the 
impartial British strong arm that alone keeps the peace. 

3. That the real danger arises from the unrest caused 
amongst the dumb masses (and in all other Indians who have 
anything to lose) by their fears and suspicions of the loss of 
British rule, with its impartial justice and security. They 
begin to think that the British Raj is weakening and may 
be withdrawn, as promised by the Swarajists. In which case 
the rival communities would each strive to get in its blow 
first, and a sanguinary chaos would ensue. 

There are other insuperable difficulties besides these, such 
as the loyal Indian Princes, and the chimera of a purely 
Indian army, which could in fact neither keep the peace 
internally nor keep out the foreign invader. 

Therefore, if the position, as described above, is accepted 
as true, it follows that my argument as to the folly and danger 
of appearing to give in to the demands of the Swarajists, 
who clamour for ‘‘ Independence and severance of the 
British connexion ” is proved to the hilt. 

Mr. Bevan complains that my views represent ‘‘ Realism, 
which leads us nowhere,” to which I say that in existing 
circumstances it leads to peace and security, instead of to the 
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bloody chaos a nebulous “ idealism’? would condemn us to. 
Existing circumstances are all I was talking about when I 
wrote, but surely, even if we are to have the “‘ new outlook ” 
he advocates, it must start from the foundations of reality ? 

To Mr. Bevan’s question of ‘‘ Where is the bridge between 
Mr. Bagley’s India and the India every patriotic Indian would 
jike to see,” the answer is simple—Time and education, 
till fanaticism disappears, and feelings -of fraternity and 
equality are born. 

Sir Patrick Fagan practically agrees with me, and it is 
encouraging to have the support of such a distinguished 


authority. 


As to your description of my views as ‘‘100 per cent. 
Anglo-Saxon,” I venture to explain that they may be more 
correctly called ‘*100 per cent. Indian.” I was born and 
educated in India and was dimly aware of religious and ‘caste 
differences and of their intensity from the age of seven. 
In a long busy life since, of seventy years’ intimate knowledge 
and friendship with Indians of all creeds, races and classes, 
from the coolie to the Rajah, including the Sweeycr and the 
sepoy, and the Swarajist politicians, I have been up against 
the same ineradicable fanaticisms, and it is this intimate 
certain knowledge that impels me to speak out in the urgent 
interests of my friends the real Indians, who are threatened 
with misery and disaster if the rebel politicians get their 
way and destroy or weaken British Rule. 

And here we come to the fallacy of the argument that “ it 
is not with the inarticulate masses we have to deal.” It is 
the first necessity, for peace, that we do deal with them effect- 
ually, in easing the burden of their fears of the decline of the 
British Raj. 

A very simple declaration that ‘the British connexion is 
not going to be severed ” is all that is needed. 

The loud calls for ‘t Independence” of the Swarajists, 
demand an- unequivocal refusal, and very prompt action to 
put down decisively the new propaganda for open rebellion 
set up by Mr. Subash Chandra Bose and his adherents. 

They have had rope enough now to hang themselves. An 
open declaration of war cannot be ignored. We must “ govern 
or go.” —I am, Sir, &c., F. R. BaGiry. 


INDIAN TAXATION 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—An acquaintance of mine is convinced that a large 
share of the expenditure upon education in England and 
Scotland is paid for out of ‘‘ Indian taxation.”” While quite 
sure myself that this is not so, I am unable to advance 
any argument which will shake his conviction. If such views 
are incorrect, it seems undesirable that anyone should hold 
them at the present juncture. Perhaps you, Sir, or some 
better-informed reader, will be able to satisfy him that he 
is wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., R. R. 

[The only expenditure from Indian revenues in England 
and Scotland is used for purely Indian purposes, such as 
the training of Indian Civil Service probationers and the 
teaching of Indian students. Perhaps it is this expenditure 
which has confused our correspondent’s acquaintance.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON INDIA 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Lionel James’s statement that ‘ duplicity is 
traditionally admired in India,” ought not to pass without 
some protest. Truth and honesty—in others—are just as much 
admired in India as they are in Costa Rica or in the City of 
London; but in India, as in London—as some of us have 
lately learnt to our cost—these admirable qualities are not 
always employed by their admirers. 

Mr. James’s “tradition”? is about as accurate as Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s statement that there “aint no Ten 
Commandments ” East of Suez. There are not ten command- 
ments because there happen to be about twenty, including 
a prohibition against strong drink and against the taking of 
life for sport or even in some cases for food. The other 
commandments East of Suez concerning the imperative 
necessity of showing mercy to our enemies, even should 
they be mutinous sepoys or defeated Germans, and the 
injunction to cleanse ourselves both before prayer and before 








taking food, do not always in Europe command the respect 
they deserve. 

Personally, I have experienced more dishonesty in Europe 
than I suffered from in India, and judging by the 
complaints of one’s friends my experience is not singular. 
Lord Curzon was not the only administrator in the East whose 
work was made more difficult by the fact that these “ tra- 
ditions’ concerning India are apt to be believed in by 
thousands of young men going East, who proceed joyfully to 
live down to them—often with disastrous results—especially 
when, for example, they are unaware that adultery, which is 
not even a misdemeanour in England, is a serious crime in 
India. 

Some of our traditions concerning India would seem to need 
a little revision.—I am, Sir. &c., ARTHUR OSBURN. 

Polperro, Cornwall. 


TRADE REALITIES 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Str,—Mr. James H. Weager’s attempt in your issue of the 
lith inst. to reduce the whole question of the export trade 
to “simple mathematics” does not seem very successful. 
His statement that ‘* the export trade of manufactured goods 
is the only trade bringing wealth into the country : the Home 
trade is merely shuffling the pieces from one pocket to another,” 
is only partially true, and it ignores the fact that, if the Home 
trade—which pound for pound is just as important to our 
manufacturers and workers as the export trade—is taken 
away from us by the foreigner, wealth in the sense in which 
he uses the term must leave the country. 

Mr. Weager goes on to say that if we “* safeguard or protect 
the producers of raw material by shutting out competitive 
supplies, the price of such material will go up by leaps and 
bounds, and the manufacturers who make goods from this 
raw material will be completely knocked out of the markets 
of the» world and can only sell to the home trade at inflated 
prices.” 

A more incomplete statement it is difficult to imagine. 
If our manufacturers can by protective duties secure an 
increased share of the Home trade, their overhead costs will 
be proportionately reduced, and their costs of production 
and therefore their prices lowered ; the advantages which 
they will thereby gain may very much more than offset the 
extra cost, if any, which they are called to pay for raw 
materials. 

To take but one example, when the. sugar duties were 
revised a few years ago so as to give them an effective 
preference, the British refiners entered into an undertaking 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pass on its benefits 
to the consumer. . Not only did they keep their promise, but 
they took advantage of the increased demand which the 
preference opened to them to improve and cheapen their 
production, and they were able to give a reduction to the 
consumer materially in excess of what they. promised. 

Our manufacturers ‘have long ago discarded the outworn 
theory that it is to their interest to extract the highest prices 
from the consumer, and to-day they are aiming at increasing 
their sales by reducing their prices to the lowest profitable 
limit. 

Finally, perhaps Mr. Weager would explain why, if the 
benefits of Free Trade are as self-evident and as mathe- 
matically demonstrable as he seems to think, the countries 
adopting Protection have within the last forty years so 
greatly improved their relative position as compared with 
ours, and why no other important manufacturing country 
in the world can be induced to adopt his simple recipe for 
the attainment of prosperity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. Corcoran, Director, 
National Union of Manufacturers. 
6 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Will you kindly grant me space for a brief reply to the 
question you append to my letter in your issue of January 
25th? The reduction of thirty per cent. in my profits, to 
which you refer, is the inevitable consequence of the fall in 
the sale price of my goods and of the rise in wages, both of 
which take place in obedience to the law of supply and 
demand. IfIhad not increased my output te meet the demand 
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for my goods some other maker would. have supplicd the 
deficiency, and the price would have fallen and wages would 
have risen just the same; but then, in that case, my profit 
and loss account would have -read as follows :— 


Total sales for the year, with a 5 per cent. reduc- 





tion in sale price > ofa e a £95,000 
Total manufacturing costs, including 5 per 
cent. on, say, £40,000 wages £82,000 
Overhead charges as before oe 10,000 92,000 
Net profit £3,000 


and I should have made £4,000 less profit per annum than 
I do with my extended works. The object of my third example 
was to show that internal competition, due to the increase in 
home production effected by the stimulus of the tariff, will 
generally, sooner or later, counteract the rise in price which 
would probably result if a monopoly existed in the home 
market.—I am, Sir, &e., G.L. A. 


[We are grateful for our correspondent’s explanation. 
It is, of course, possible for the course of events which he 
déscrikes to take place, but the experience of many protec- 
tionist countries seems to show that there is a tendency for 
the price of the protected product to stand only just below 
the price of the imported product including the duty. We 
would also refer our correspondent to the letter published 
immediately below, and ask whether he considers that pro- 
tection would cure such defects in British organization.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 


Sir,-—I am a devout Free Trader, and have always looked to 
the Spectator as the prophet of the faith, but doubts re Safe- 
guarding have recently afflicted me, and the letter of 
*G. L. A.” is disconcerting. Even more—may I say it ?— 
your own note, an excellent argumentum ad hominem, but 
inconclusive if the third example is taken rather as an effect 
than a purpose and not touching the first. Please reconvert 
me. 

And there is another Trade Reality, namely, that our success 
depends on our recovering—I use the word with intention— 
our reputation as efficient workmen. An illustration: about 
three years ago we installed central heating in this school, the 
system being supplied by one of the most famous English 
firms. We have since been engaged constantly in replacing 
defective valves, and on the day the boys returned this 
January one of the main joints started leaking, with a long 
irregular crack in it, not due to explosion or any other cause 
except bad work in the casting. 

A telegram to the firm elicited the reply by letter “ in due 
course ” that they did not stock this joint but would make 
one to be delivered in three or four days. It is now nine 
days since the occurrence, and we have no news of the new 
joint. The snow is on the hills and we are unheated. The 
system is so constructed that one defect not only puts the 
whole system out of gear, but entails also the emptying and 
refilling of the whole, each process taking three days. With 
good luck we hope to have some heat in the school at the 
coldest season of the year within three weeks of the boys 


returning. When we extend the system, as we hope soon to’ 


do, we shall employ another firm, and if a German firm pro- 
mises more satisfaction a German firm it shall be. 

May I, then,in reference to a current controversy and to the 
dubious state of my Free Trade faith, sign myself as a man 
once habitually did to his friends ?—Yours to a certain extent, 

King William’s College, Isle of Man. EK. C. OWEN. 


THE NATIVE QUESTION 

[To the-Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—I hold no brief for the native, but all my life have hated 
and been made unhappy to see oppression of the weaker side 
in any form, especially when the object of the oppression is 
voiceless or submits without retaliation. As, in Africa, 
native peoples preponderate to such an extent that they 
cannot be killed off or crushed out of existence by the white 
man, his policy in regard to them seems to me the most 
important question where the future of Africa is concerned,— 
if one considers things from the lowest standpoint. At this 
present time, when the native policy of East Africa seems 
undecided and there is a possibility that it may be allowed 


— 


to follow the same bad lines as in South Africa, perhaps my 
impressions of the native, as a human being—not a white 
man’s chattel—may be of interest, helping reader 
unacquainted with this country-to form some idea of natiyg 
personality and character, as it appears to at least one white 
woman who has lived in many different parts of the South 
African Union. . 

I lived in this country quite a long time, in the Cape 
Province, where the natives still have the vote, coming into 
contact with them as servants, impressed by their politeness 
and honesty, but feeling that there was a great barrier fixed 
between myself and those silent and often very efficient 
workers in the household. 

My attention was first drawn particularly to the treatment 
of the native by the powers that be when I was attending a 
court in native territory. A  stupid-looking, hunchback 
native was fined five shillings for picking up off the ground 
outside a white man’s garden fence four grenadillas. Five 
shillings in that rural district must have meant a whole 
world of wealth to the culprit. I felt the punishment was 
not proportionate to the offence. In the same district, I 
saw a native picanin who came into the post office, with a 
message, kicked out by the postmaster for daring to cone 
in while I, a white person, was there. The magistrate and 


« postmaster concerned were English. 


In Johannesburg, I have felt most acutely that the white 
man’s treatment of the native is not merited. If one sees 
the native women in the kraals, one notices their natural 
modesty. What is known as the ‘“ Black Peril” must. be 
stimulated, if not suggested, by the practice of white women 
who, while partially dressed or perhaps in bed, allow native 
house-boys, both raw and sophisticated, to come into their 
rooms with morning tea. Such white women have been 
amongst my personal acquaintances. 

In Johannesburg, on a hot afternoon, I have seen a Dutch 
policeman ordering a native who. was sitting on the kerb 
outside the house where he was employed, to stand up, as it 
was not lawful for him to sit. 

In Johannesburg I have seen a Dutch policeman hitting a 
native in the face till the blood ran down, in the public street, 
without any remonstrance from passers-by. When I asked 
the policeman why he had hit the native, he said the latter 
had nearly run into him on his bicycle, when on point duty. 
A few months later, I saw the same policeman kicking natives 
and coloured people across a public street because they were 
looking on disapprovingly while he was punching, for all fe 
was worth, a native lying passive on the ground. The white 
people looking on, with the exception of one other and myself, 
apparently approved. 

Speaking generally—for all the time there are exceptions 
or we could not live here at all—the native is treated with 
scant regard to his feelings as an individual. Though in the 
main child-like, in that he is easily pleased and always comes 
up smiling after rough treatment, he recognizes justice or 
its absence. As to his capacity for responsibility and self- 
government, I do not think the time for that has yet arrived 
because so far he has had no opportunity to develop or use 
his powers of initiative. Having great respect for the white 
man in the past, he has had faith in his rule and meekly 
followed without questioning. With more education, he is 
quicker to perceive injustices. Many heroic things done by 
natives show that they can exercise self-control, and in the 
towns many of them make valiant attempts to keep their 
children innocent and out of the streets. The chiefs are 
very particular. The natives are at present pathetically 
trying to copy the white man in everything, because they 
are extremely anxious to learn. The white matron of the 
non-European hospital in Johannesburg speaks in the highest 
terms of her patients as regards their instinctive courtesy, 
patience under great suffering, and gratitude. To my mind 
there is no ‘‘ native problem,’ but some of the white people 
are creating one by their regrettable dog-in-the-manger 
attitude of mind. The colour bar, the administration of the 
pass laws, the Land Act, which restricts the ownership of land 
by natives, the starvation wages which many of them 
receive, and maladministration in certain areas are turning 
a docile, good-humoured race into a sullen, discontented one, 
an easy prey for the first glib agitator who comes along. 
More education is badly needed, but the missions have up 
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to the present received very little support from the 
Government. ‘ 

To give an example of how the pass laws work, to-night 
I am going to a native concert, given under the auspices of 
the American Board of Missions. The music will be very 
good, the audience, composed of black men and women and 
their children—some babies in arms—most conventional in 
behaviour. I shall leave when I am tired and want to go to 
bed—the natives who also have to work hard to-morrow, and 
under less favourable conditions, will not, because of the 
pass system, be able to leave the hall until 4am. “To remain 
up all the night is their only chance of enjoying the recreation 
provided.—I am, Sir, &c., Wa: As ee 

Johannesburg. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In this controversy of African affairs, it is always 
“the d—d settler versus the holy native,’ never, ‘* the holy 
native versus the d—d official.”’ Now the native and settler, 
though both as a rule owe much to the individual district 
Commissioner, have a deep and lasting grudge with regard 
to wasteful official expenditure. Few at home are aware 
of what the country owes to settlers past and present ; and 
no hand will be raised to help them (perhaps rightly because 
settlers are wont to back up official extravagance) but surely, 
in the jumble now-going on, the native should ke considered 
where wasteful expense is concerned. 

He has no voice in half a million for Government House, nor 
can he complain at paying an extra £20,000 a year for a 
High Commissioner and his staff (a High Commissioner must 
receive more than a puny Governor, whcse salary with staff 
is £18,000 a year). 

A few years ago land one hundred miles from the rail was 
eagerly sought after; now, with the rail running through it, 
it is a drug in the market. A few years ago settlers with 
capital arrived in tens and twenties ; now in ones and twos. 
Interest on our debt goes on, if the settler dies out who will 
have to pay for it? The native. I can assure the British 
public that, with the exception of the want of medical atten- 
dance in the Reserves, the native has no cause for complaint. 
Settlers are always short of labour and natives are cute 
enough to boycott anyone who oppresses them. 

To save expense, the proposed High Commissioner should 
represent the King for the three colonies, the administration 
work being carried out (as it practically is at present) by the 
Chief Secretaries. We, of course, want a representative of 
the King, but one would be ample, and for many obvious 
reasons better than four. Unless Lord Passfield keeps a 
very sharp look out Mr. Thomas’s well thought-out scheme 
will be wrecked by the way in which it is administered.— 
I am, Sir, &e., KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM, 

Kenya. SOLDIER AND SETTLER 


THE COST OF THE “DOLE” 
[T'o the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—May I congratulate your correspondent, ‘* Ignotus,” 
upon his courageous letter in your issue dated January 25th ? 
Greatly daring, he has challenged the whole principle of 
State Unemployment Insurance with its bewildering regu- 
Jations, its umpires and courts of referees, its millions of 
stamps and ecards, its costly administration, and above all, its 
inhuman waste of life and energy. 

He will be told, no doubt, that the State scheme is inevitable 
because no system of industrial unemployment pay can be 
made workable. But the idea that the State scheme itself is 
‘** workable,” surely belongs to that age of muddle and make- 
believe in which that scheme arose! So far from being 
unworkable, I am convinced that a properly designed system 
of industrial unemployment pay would do its work so efficiently 
that the public anxiety, now so very evident, would give 
place to general satisfaction. 

Unemployment pay after all is not a matter for insurance. 
No power company would think of contributing to an insurance 
office for the maintenance of the generating machinery that 
it carries in reserve to meet a fluctuating load. That would 
only be following a roundabout route instead of a straight 
line. The analogy is, I think, suggestive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

73 Gower Street, W.C.1. MALcoLM SPARKES, 


[To the Editor of the SpmcTator.] 
Sir,—I do hope the attention of the Government will be 
directed to the letter of Mr. Angus Watson in your issue 
of January 18th. The whole face of the country might have 
been altered by the expenditure of even 400 millions (allowing 
literally for inevitable waste), whereas, so far, the chief 
result has been the demoralization of the unemployed, most 
of whom would rather have had well-paid work than the 
practically unearned “ dole.” Even “ the very fiends weave 
ropes of sand, Rather than taste pure hell in idleness.”’—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON. 
High Wycombe. 


AN APPEAL TO ENGLISH GENTILES 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Str,—Some time ago, under the heading, “‘ An Appeal to 
British Jews,’ you urged the Jewish authorities to adopt 
the Weinberg Casting Pen, a machine designed to prevent 
the infliction of suffering when cattle are being cast for 
slaughter by the Jewish method. Incredible diificultics 
stood in the way of a satisfactory trial of this invention, 
but they have recently been overcome. The inventor's 
claims have been triumphantly vindicated, and the Jewish 
authorities are taking prompt measures for the general 
adoption of his casting pen. They have very fully upheld - 
the Jewish reputation for humaneness by the generous and 
energetic course they have pursued. This result was made 
possible by the exertions of Professor Frederick Hobday, 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, and by the confi- 
dence in his fairness which was felt by all concerned. 

The Jews, then, are setting their slaughterhouse in order; 
the Scots did the same in 1928, when they accepted the 
use of the humane killer (subject to certain exemptions) 
as imposed by the Slaughter of Animals (Scotland) Act ; 
the English will have their chance on February 7th next, 
when the Slaughter of Animals Bill will reach its second 
reading. Now the only argument against humane slaughter 
which has not been refuted by official investigations, conducted 
by public authorities, is this—that humane slaughter involves 
an increase of a fraction of a halfpenny in the pound sterling 
in the cost of production of meat. Are the English prepared 
to sell their consciences at that price, by throwing out the 
bill? If so, Jews and Scotsmen will be obliged to withdraw 
from circulation the many time-honoured stories which they 
have fabricated at their own and one another’s expense.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Hume. 

{This letter has been shortened. We are glad to record this 
achievement of progressive Jewry, and we echo our correspon- 
dent’s challenge.—Ed. Spectator.] 


WOES OF THE CAGED 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Smr,—The fallacious reasoning contained in the observaticns 
upon eagles by the late Superintendent of the Zco, as cited 
by “A Briton in Turkey,” will be clear enough to all 
experienced field naturalists, but lest the plausible appearance 
of the statement should mislead some who are anxious to come 
to a definite and just decision upon this question, I hope you 
will be able to allow me a few words. 

It seems almost incredible that a naturalist should affirm 
that the eagle sits “all day long” on a lofty crag, scarcely 
moving but to pounce upon its prey, and at the same time 
entirely to ignore those splendid manifestations of expenditure 
of nervous and muscular energy afforded by the wing-power 
of the soaring eagle, which have been a wonder to all genera- 
tions of mankind. Yet not a word of this appears in your 
correspondent’s letter, nor of those hunting expeditions, 
singly or in pairs, practised by eagles over wide tracts of 
country. 

The illustration of hypothetical cages as big as cathedrals 
is almost amusing, and serves to show how little grasp the mind 
of an educated man may have upon the facts involved. It 
reminds me of the reply made to me by a woman with whom 
I remonstrated for keeping a skylark in a long low cage: 
‘“‘ Why, that cage is seventeen and a half inches wide !”’ was 
the proud retort. 

Inches and half-inches or a few hundred feet versus the 
empyrean !—I am, Sir, &c., E. Str. Georce Berts, 

86 Ombersley Road, Birmingham, 
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THE “SPORT” OF HUNTING 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—1 shall be glad if you will allow the following incident 
to be brought to the notice of your readers. 

On Saturday last the Guildford and Shere beagles, after 
chasing their quarry over adjacent fields, continued the chase 
over my private lawn and vegetable garden without permission. 
As I have no sympathy whatever with these ‘‘ sportsmen,” I 
requested the whip to call off the hounds. My request was 
absolutely ignored, the hare being killed shortly after almost 
at my feet within a few yards of my house. 

May we not hope that the time is soon coming when public 
opinion will be aroused and will bring about legislation to 
forbid these brutal and cowardly performances in the name of 
sport—involving, as they do, such prolonged agony to sentient 
creatures ? After all, the invasion of one’s private property 
is relatively an insignificant matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

NORMAN GRAHAM. 

Prior's Wood, Compton, near Guildford. 


LORD D’ABERNON’S TEMPERANCE POLICY 


[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.] 

Srr,—In the issue of the Spectator of January 25th ‘‘ Prudens 
Futuri” expresses surprise that in reviewing (in Monthly 
Notes) Dr. Vernon’s admirable book on ‘‘ The Alcohol Prob- 
lem,” ‘“‘ the enthusiastic reviewer did not mention the Intro- 
duction.”” By ‘“ Introduction,” he presumably means Lord 
D’Abernon’s Preface, which is the only ‘“ Introduction” 
that the book contains. 

I do not know why the omission should occasion surprise, 
inasmuch as the Preface in question had twice been separately 
noticed, and its proposals fully discussed, in previous issues 
of Monthly Notes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“Tre Entnustastic REVIEWER.” 


SAILS OR FINS ? 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—On November 20th, 1926, you were good enough to 
publish my assertion that birds and insects on the wing are 
physically unconscious of wind pressure, even though the 
wind is of gale force. They are, in fact, pure parasites. On 
September 7th, 1929, my recent book, This Bondage, which is 
based upon the postulate you kindly published, was reviewed 
at considerable length, and most generously, in your columns, 
and this book constitutes a direct challenge to that scientific 
orthodoxy which teaches that birds and insects do feel the 
wind. Biologists, in short, maintain that wings are sails, 
whereas I maintain that they are oars—fins. Here, Sir, is 
a direct and simple issue. If I am wrong, my fallacy should 
be exposed, for it is rapidly establishing itself in lay circles. 
If, on the other hand, I am correct, science must set about 
putting its ornithological house in order for reasons that This 
Bondage makes abundantly plain. 

Will not some authoritative physicist who is a reader of the 
Spectator judge between myself and the biologists ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., BERNARD ACWORTH. 


PERSONAL SURVIVAL 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—If it does not detract from the interest it does diminish 
the value of Dr. Peel’s article on ‘‘ Personal Immortality ” 
that the question is begged all through it. Further, while 
the eloquent passage from Victor Hugo is quoted with 
approval does the view expressed in it differ in essentials, 
though no doubt it does in loftiness of thought, from the creed 
ef the Red Indian, who was buried with all his hunting 
materials so that he might continue in the next world his life 
in this? And, again, how does Dr. Peel adjust “a God 
who numbers the very hairs of our heads will naturally see 
to it that every man’s powers are not wasted, but employed 
to carry out His Divine Purpose ” with, taking one example 
out of many, the recent tragedy in the cinema at Paisley, 
when seventy young lives were cut short, for any “ lesson” 
from such things has surely been learnt long since in the ages 
of tragedy ?—I am,.Sir, &c., A. R. 
Glasgow. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.]} 
Srr,—I am not learned in the questions concerning the date 
and authorship of the Book of Daniel, but as no one who is hag 
answered Mr. Clarke’s letter on the subject, which you pub. 
lished on January 4th, may I call your readers’ attention to the 
fact that Dr. Charles, a scholar of authority concerning 
Apocryphal writings, has just brought out a commentary 
on this book? The reviewer of itin the current Modern Church. 
man says: . 

‘‘ He sets out his reasons for regarding the date of the composition 
of Daniel about or shortly before 165 B.c. Some recent attempts to 
date the work in the sixth century B.c. he ‘ cannot but regard as an 
absolutely hopeless task. Even linguistically it is now possible to 
prove the later date.’” 

The reviewer adds further on :— 

“Much: of the complicated linguistic argument, .-. . will be 
appreciated only by very advanced students. But Dr. Charles ig 
able to convey its significance to the ordinary student. As for the 
clergy, if they could be persuaded to study this book their eyes 
would be opened to the true value of those confident assertiong 
that the whole critical position in regard to Daniel has been over. 
thrown, which the Editors of Church Newspapers deem worthy of 
publication and which our scholars naturally but, unfortunately, 
too often deem unworthy of refutation.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. Curry, 


THE DESCENDANTS OF EARLY SETTLERS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
S1r,—The letter which you published relating to John Carver, 
the first Governor of Plymouth Colony in New England, is of 
much interest, but I do not think there is any clear evidence 
of the association of Carver with Norfolk or Norwich. 

I have traced the Carver family to the parish of Sturton-le- 
Steeple, in Nottinghamshire, as early as the reign of 
Henry VIII. John Carver married Catherine, the eldest 
daughter of Alexander and Eleanor White, of Sturton. She 
was elder sister of Bridget White, who became the wife of 
John Robinson, the Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

From documents to which I drew attention in 1920 it is 
clear that she was a young widow when Carver married her, 
Between 1596 and 1598 she had married George Leggatt, by 
whom she had a daughter Mary, but her husband soon dying 
she married John Carver. 

John and Catherine Carver went with Robinson to 
Amsterdam, and thence to Leyden. They were both on the 
‘Mayflower.’ Carver is spoken of by the colonists as ‘a man 
well approved amongst us” and as a ‘* worthy gentleman.” 
His early death was a great loss to the Plantation. The 
records of the First Church at Plymouth speak of him as one 
‘* who being of a considerable estate, spent the main part of 
it in this enterprise, and from first to last approved himself 
not only as their agent in the first transacting of things, but 
also all along to the period of his life, to be a pious, faithful and 
very beneficial instrument. He deceased in the month of 
April in the year 1621.” 

In the following June his widow, Catherine Carver, also 
died. They left no surviving issue. The early records of the 
Pilgrim Church and Colony make no mention of any brother 
of Carver.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Water H. Burcess. 
Hon. Sec. of the Unitarian Historical Society. 
4 Ladysmith Road, Plymouth. 


SHAREHOLDERS, AWAKE ! 
[Zo the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Smr,—I was much interested in the article by “ A Student of 
Economics” in a recent issue. I was recently present at a 
shareholders’ meeting where the chairman treated those 
present to a few grains of truth and a good deal of dust, and 
the “ circumnavigatory answers” to the questions asked 
were certainly clever, but by no means enlightening. 

It seems to me that the balance sheet should more clearly 
and fully represent the true position of the company and that 
there should be a sterner investigation by an auditor entirely 
independent. Perhaps appointed) by Government? The 
new Act is certainly a move in the right direction, but is 
insufficient, and the laissez-faire attitude of the shareholders 
is responsible for a good deal. Le Ys 
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BROADCASTING THE KING’S SPEECH AT 
THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


A CORRESPONDENT brings to our notice the extraordinary 
success achieved in the world-wide broadcast of the King’s 
Speech at the opening of the Naval Conference on Tuesday, 
January 20th. Besides the usual connexion of the twenty-one 
British transmitters within the Control Room of the B.B.C. 
at Savoy Hill, distribution was extended by means of several 
point-to-point wireless telephone services outside Europe, 
whose réle consisted in doubling the link provided by the 
B.B.C.’s own experimental short-wave station. Reception 
was excellent in France, Germany, and Holland, and as far 
away as Iceland, Latvia, and Jugo-Slavia. Good distribution 
extended also to the American Continent, where all the Cana- 
dian stations and the two chief chains in the United States 
had excellent results. In Japan, a rebroadcast was effected, 
also in New Zealand, results falling short of expectations only 
in Australia and South Africa. This event certainly marks an 
epoch in the history of broadcasting, and makes us realize not 
only its technical possibilities, but also its great potential 
value as an aid to civilization in its struggle against both war 
and ignorance. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tue Birto Contrrot INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 

We are informed that the above Committee is issuing a 
questionnaire asking for the experience of married people in 
the practice of birth control, and its effect upon the mutual 
health and happiness of husband and wife. The questionnaire 
will be sent only to those who apply for it, and those who fill 
it in are requested not to sign their names on it. It may be 
obtained from the Committee, at 418 Clanricarde Gardens, 
London, W.2. The object of the Committee’s action is 
scientific research into the problems of birth control. 


“IN DEFENCE OF THE FarrTu.” 

With reference to the Bishop of Gloucester’s recent utterance, 
may I point out to Mr. Sym that “ which” and “it” are 
Bible terms of reference to the Holy Spirit (Ghost)? See 
Rom. v. 5, 1 Cor. vi. 19, 2 Tim. i. 14, 1 Pet. i. 11-12, 2 Pet. i. 21. 
—Cuas. C, WALKER, 21 Hendon Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 


Tuomas Parr. 


The Salopian, Thomas Parr, is reputed, I believe, to have 
attained a greater age than any other Englishman. He died 
in London, and was buried in Westminster Abbey on 
November 15th, 1635. He is said to have been born in 1483, 
and this date is always, so far as I know, taken for granted. 
On what historical evidence (if any) does it rest? Parish 
registers and records did not appear until the following 
century.—(Rev.) G. S. Herwins, Weston, Hawkstone, 
Shrewsbury. 


Mr. GALSWORTHY’S STOCKTAKING. 


Mr. Galsworthy writes: ‘If vivisection were confined to 
experiments on anaesthetized animals, followed by instant 
destruction, I am not certain enough to protest.” . Here he is 
more antivivisectionist than the antivivisectionists! Our 
creed is based upon the fact that vivisection cannot be so con- 
fined ; no vivisector would allow that it could be. Hence, to 
quote Cardinal Manning, ‘“* What we cannot control we must 
prohibit.” Mr. Galsworthy adds: ‘ Destruction and torture 
are totally different things,” but he does not define torture. 
The question is—does he regard the introduction of slowly 
working disease into an animal’s body as torture? We do. 
We hold that, if we must kill, the deed should be done quickly. 
Does Mr. Galsworthy approve or disapprove of such experi- 
ments, which form the bulk of those performed ? Finally, 
he reaches the lame conclusion: ‘I feel that vivisectional 
experiments should be confined to a minimum and be under 
the strictest possible supervision.” That is no solution, for 
the “*‘ minimum ” might involve torture to a few animals, and 
supervision is uscless if a thing is allowed. To sit on the fence 
for ever while others are being pelted for a supposed 
scientific heresy is hardly worthy of Mr. Galsworthy.— 
Beatrice E, Kip, Hon. Sec. British Union for Abolition of 
Vivisection, 82 Charing Cross. 


Rats AND Micr NUISANCE. 


Circumstances have this year prevented my taking an 
active interest in ‘‘ Rat Week,” but the subject is so important 
that perhaps your kindness will allow me, as a householder, 
to say a belated word to brother-householders. There is one 
simple remedy, apart from poisons, traps, or any other cruelty. 
See to it that any receptacle for food refuse is covered, effec- 
tually covered, after dark, which is the time when the rodents 
are most active. By this simple precaution I have known 
country houses that were infested with rats cleared in six months, 
and the same thing has happened in London houses overrun 
with mice where now a mouse is as rare as a mosquito.—A.C.E., 
Cliveden Place, S.W. 1. 


THE Excess or CocK-PHEASANTS. 

I was reading with interest Sir W. Beach-Thomas’s article 
about the preponderance of cock-pheasants this season. 
Perhaps it has not much bearing on the case, but in my aviary 
I have bred not one hen budgerigar this year, though my two 
pairs have reared’ fourteen young cocks at least. Is this a 
year for cocks, I wonder, and will the coming season be one 
for hens.—Lucy C. Scorr, Norton Canon, Weobley, Hereford. 


A QuorTaTION QUERY. 

The exact wording of the quotation asked for in your issue 
of January 18th is: ‘* Because the very fiends weave ropes of 
sand, Rather than taste pure hell in idleness.””> From Robert 
Browning, “‘ A Forgiveness.” —W. Luarp, Falmouth. 

Tue Santa CLaus MytTu. 

In answer to W. Barr-Lowe’s letter regarding the Santa Claus 
Myth, in your issue dated December 28th. At a very early 
age I knew who the real filler of my stocking was, and it never 
took the thrill away; even now (and I am getting quite old) 
there is still a thrill when I hear the rustling of the contents 
in my stocking, when I stretch my feet to the end of my bed.— 
E. Boye, Magilligan, N. Ireland. 

SQUIRREL AND Rook. 

Five grey squirrels and four very severe looking Sable- 
coated rooks are lunching on bread crumbs on the lawn, and 
there has just been a battle between one of the squirrels and a 
rook. It was most graceful warfare for the rook danced with 
his captured crust, and the squirrel performed amazing 
acrobatic feats, and each got away eventually with its chosen 
morsel! The brown squirrels used to breakfast with me on 
the dining-room table, but they have gone—a vanquished 
race.—E., 

A Foreign REGIMENTAL Marcu. 

_ Your issue of December 21st contains the General Informa- 
tion question, ““ What Regiment has a foreign tune for its 
Regimental March and Why ?” and the answer given is the 
West Yorkshire Regiment, the old Fourteenth, for its conduct 
at the storming of Famars in 1798. May I add that the 
Royal Sussex Regiment, the old 35th Foot, has as its Regimen- 
tal March the March of the Royal Roussillon Regiment of 
F rench Grenadiers, whom it charged at the Battle of Quebec 
in 1759. In recognition of its gallantry on this occasion the 
Regiment was decorated with the White Plume of the Roussil- 
lon Grenadiers which still forms part of the Regimental 
crest and badge.—L. Arruur SmirH, 18 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham. 

A VILLAGE LIBRARY. 
THE Rector of St. Sennen, Land’s End, will be grateful for 
any books suitable for a village lending library. 


A Lover 


WueEn I loved truly 
I was a boy, 

To worship unduly 
Was my great joy. 


When I loved wisely 
I loved not well, 
For love and wisdom 
Rove separable. 


Calypso dissembles, 
Psyche forswears, 
And loth is Phryne 
For lovers cares. 


But true to its compass 
The planet turns, 
Forgetting, forsaken— 
And still it burns. 


Time takes its triumph, 
The web is spun, 

But I keep my vision 
Of every one ; 


Though even the fairest, 
Most sweet of the fair, 
Seems but a ghost 
With a piteous air. 
A. E. Coprarp. 








Sir William Beach Thomas is away and the usual “* Country 
ife’’? page will, therefore, not appear in the tssues of the 
Spectator dated February 1st, 8th and 15th.—Ed. SPecTAToR.] 
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Some Books 


DurRING the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Ficrion.—An Introduction to Italian Painting, by 
Sir Charles Holmes ; Open House in Flanders, 1914-18, by 
Baroness de la Grange ; The Stricken Deer ; or, The Life of 
Cowper, by David Cecil; Russia To-day and Yesterday, by 
K. J. Dillon ; The Endless Adventure, by F. S. Oliver ; Captain 
Scott, by Stephen Gwynn; The Gay Victorians, by Ralph 
Nevill. 

Fiction.—The Lost Child, by Rahel Sanzara; Hudson 
River Bracketed, by Edith Wharton ; Children of the Earth, 
by Ethel Mannin; Vile Bodies, by Evelyn Waugh ; Retreat, 
by C. R. Benstead ; Step-Sisters, by Isabel C. Clarke ; The 
Whistler’s Room, by Paul Alverdes ; Inspector Frost in the 
City, by TI. Maynard Smith. 

* * * * 

Those who love to fasten on the Victorians’ charges of 
starchiness, prudery and want of self-liberation might try, 
as an antidote to their trouble, liberal doses of The Hardman 
Papers (Constable, 21s.), of which a third instalment now 
appears to increase the gaiety of the world. Here is a full- 
blooded man of the world, overfiowing with the joy of life, 
relishing and detailing the most Rabelaisian of stories (the book 
is full ofthem), going everywhere, and meeting or hearing about 
everyone that mattered, and then sitting down to write about it 
all with the liveliest ofpens, and nota particle of restraint, to an 
intimate correspondent in Australia. Such was Sir William 
Hardman, Chairman of the Surrey Bench of Magistrates, and 
later editor of the Morning Post. Among his numerous 
friends were counted Meredith, Shirley Brooks, who edited 
Punch, Cotter Morison, and John Morley, and with them, 
during the years 1865-8, Hardman chatted on law, politics 
(including Mr. Gladstone’s pepperiness and Dizzy’s artful 
quips), letters, religion, Fenian outrages, the stage and the 
Boat Race, which Oxford was always winning. Time rolls 
on its revenges, for Hardman, a Cambridge man, mournfully 
laments that “‘ our men are trained in a bad school.’’ The 
book is throughout entertaining in the highest degree—perhaps 
it appeals more to the manly palate—and is lucidly and 
usefully edited by Mr. S. M. Ellis. 


* ok * * 


The mantle of Austin Dobson seems to have fallen upon 
Mr. S. C. Roberts, who has added a further little volume 
to his series of studies of eighteenth-century literary life in 
general and of Dr. Johnson in particular. A brief sketch of 
the first Lord Lyttleton—chosen as reflecting the more 
serious aspect of the period—supplies the title for An 
Eighteenth-Century Gentleman and other Essays (Cambridge 
University Press, 6s.). Other chapters deal with Johnson’s 
library and with Johnson in Grub Street. Mr. Roberts 
doubts whether Johnson suffered so acutely in Grub Street 
as is generally supposed, and shows that, as prices then 
went, the Doctor was not inadequately paid ; while it was 
certainly Grub Street that gave him his most valuable 
experience of life and made him the “ apostle of the undeserv- 
ing poor.” In ‘‘ The Focus of the Lichfield Lamps,” the writer 
attacks Macaulay’s idea that ‘‘ Johnson never ventured, 
either in person or in thought, beyond a mile radius from 
the full tide of human existence at Charing Cross.” Macaulay 
himself, especially in relation to his misrepresentation of 
Johnson and (still more) of Boswell, is the subject of a final 
essay. Mr. Roberts points out that many of the greatest 
Victorians were themselves rebels against ‘“ Victorianism,” 
but that Macaulay at any rate, with his Evangelical training, 
his insularity, and his rosy belief in progress, laissez-faire, and 
individualism, combined in himself the qualities most calcu- 
lated to make him a dogmatic and unsound critic of the pre- 
ceding century. Mr. Roberts’ essays are slight. But they 
combine original research and wide reading with genial 
humour and a picturesque touch. This is a book in which 
all bookmen should browse with pleasure. 

* * % te 


It was well worth reprinting the text of Lectures delivered 
at Yale School of Law in March, 1929, by Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, chairman of the United States Delegation to the 
Pan-American Conference held in Havana, January-February, 


iereeen 


of the Week 


1928, at a time when Geneva secks to effect the necessary 
synthesis between the Covenant and the Paris Pact. Pan. 
American Peace Plans (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.) 
brings into relief the parallel work going on in the American 
continent. Mr. Hughes stresses the positive engagement of 
the second article of the multilateral treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War—namely, the duty of the nations to seek a settle- 
ment of ‘ disputes or conflicts’? by pacific means. He tells 
the story of the progress towards the fact of compulsory 
arbitration, consummated at the Washington Conference 
early last year. For more than forty years there had been 
agreement in principle. Not until the. Havana Conference 
did the States of North (minus of course Canada), South, and 
Central America achieve effective agreement, and then, alas! 
Argentine was an absentee. And the most striking feature 
of the Havana resolution, specifying ‘ international differ- 
ences of a juridical character ” is that it is virtually identical 
with Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice—i.c., the Optional Clause. Let this be 
an encouragement to the British Government in its decision 
to ratify without delay and pay no heed to the croakings of 
the cautious. 
* * * * 

The Argonaut Press has produced yet another book of first- 
rate importance for the history of travel in Dr. James A. 
Williamson’s masterly study of The Voyages of the Cabots 
(38s.). Many books have been written on John and Sebastian 
Cabot and their voyages to North America, and, while John 
has been acclaimed, his son Sebastian has often been set down 
as an impostor, though he was successively adviser in navi- 
gation to the King of Spain and to the English Crown. 
Dr. Williamson, by first printing all the contemporary evidence 
and then commenting on it, has brought light out of darkness 
and shown, more clearly than ever before, what the -early 
Tudor voyagers in the Atlantic did and in particular what 
Sebastian Cabot almost certainly achieved—in the discovery 
of Hudson’s Bay. His monograph is a very fine piece of 
historical analysis. He makes it clear that before the 
Reformation English seamen knew a good deal more about the 
northern part of North America than is commonly supposed. 
The volume is superbly illustrated with maps of the period. 





* * * * 


Two books for horse-lovers are Foxiana, by Mr. Isaac Bell; 
the- famous M.F.H., and Stable and Saddle, by Colonel 
MacTaggart, the well-known writer on equitation. They are 
published by Country Life at 15s., and Methuens at I16s., 
respectively. Mr. Bell’s pages teem with quiet fun and shrewd 
observation: it is a long time since we have read anything 
more entertaining in this vein. Colonel MacTaggart’s Mount 
and Man is already a classic : this volume is not another work 
on equitation, but a series of sixty-eight short essays on 
“horsey” subjects: we would call particular attention to 
the last, which goes far to confirm the Spectator’s contention 
that the practice of digging foxes is both cruel and unnecessary. 
Colonel MacTaggart first draws an analogy between hounds 
and his fox-terrier, who remains keen on killingrats even after 
two years’ failure to catch one, and he goes on to describe his 
experiences with American packs, where foxes are never dug 
and a kill is a rarity. In spite of this, hounds do not lose 
their keenness. Why is it that only English hounds must 
have blood ? 

* * * * 

We have already reviewed Ten Years Life of the League of 
Nations (May Fair Press, 3 Burlington Gardens, W. 1, 7s. 6d.), 
compiled by Mr. John Eppstein, with contributions from Lord 
Cecil, Sir Eric Drummond, Sir Cecil Hurst, M. Albert Thomas, 
Lord Burnham, Lord Grey, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Lord 
Lugard, Professor Gilbert Murray, and other authorities. This 
is neither an official history, nor a reference book, but a very 
human and interesting account of the genesis and present 
activities of the League. As such we again commend it 
most cordially to our readers. 

* * * 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and “General Knowledge Compe- 
tition” will be found on page 176.) 
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White Settlement and the African Native 


Africa and Some World Problems. 
(Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 

White and Black in Africa. 
2s.) 


By General J. C. Smuts. 


By J. H. Oldham. (Longmans, 
GENERAL Smuts in the book before us has republished 
several of his recent lectures, including the Rhodes Memorial 
Lectures. We summarized them at the time of their delivery 
and here we shall only pick out certain points for the purpose 
of contrasting his views with those of Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
who has been provoked to a reply. 

The main issue between these two thinkers is whether 
white settlement in Africa, as hitherto conducted, helps 
or injures the natives. General Smuts regrets the recent 
slowing-up of white settlement, particularly in East Africa. 
This has happened, he says, “‘ at the very time when there 
should be a determined move forward.” He declares that 
the long range of highlands extending from Rhedesia right 
up to Kenya invites settlement. (Mr. Oldham, by the 
way, does not admit that there is any such uninterrupted 
range of hills suitable for European settlers and their families.) 
General Smuts is persuaded that without white settlement 
the mass of African natives will not be inspired to develop 
out of their intellectual immobility. He says that South 
Africa is an admirable example of what the white man can 
do for the native. ‘‘ White employment is the native’s 
best school ; the gospel of labour is the most salutary gospel 
for him.”” He looks upon the native as characteristically 
a sweet-tempered child who cannot ke brought out of his 
childlike state without constant contact with the white 
man. 

General Smuts is, however, for preserving native customs 
and traditions as far as possible. As regards taxation, he 
says that the hut tax is a very justifiable levy on the native ; 
it is the native’s contribution to the organization of the 
life of the country from which he profits equally with the 
white man. On the other hand General Smuts condemns 
all labour taxes—taxes designed to make the native offer 
his labour against his will. It must not be deduced from all 
this that General Smuts thinks it possible for whites and 
natives to live casually intermingled. He is a segregationist. 
Unfortunately, although South Africa is leading the way in 
formulating a doctrine of segregation, the doctrine has come 
too late, because the South African lands have already been 
parcelled out. 

The only matter in which General Smuts would interfere 
with native custom is agriculture. He says that the communal 
holding of land has had disastrous results. Land is carelessly 
tilled and abandoned when it ceases to be fertile. Then 
new areas are cleared ; forests are sacrificed, and the rain- 
fall is affected. Every student of British history knows that 
the “ common land ” system of England was similarly baneful, 
The standard of agriculture was very low, because the growth 
of weeds could not be controlled on the unfenced lands and 
weak cattle were free to roam about and spread their diseases. 
General Smuts suggests that in East Africa the proposed 
High Commissioners should be definitely entrusted with 
land settlement as well as with native policy. The most 
important of his other suggestions is that Annual Conferences 
on African problems should be instituted, and that to these 
Conferences delegates should come from all the British 
African States, from Kenya to the Union of South Africa. 





Mr. Oldham’s critical analysis of General Smuts’s African 
lectures is finely written and argued. We shall not at this 
stage take sides, for the controversy must go very much 
further and more information must be obtained. General 
Smuts himself would not pretend that in his lectures he was 
able to do more than give a sketch of the African prospect. 
Mr. Oldham, however, thinks that an Oxford audience can 
know little of Africa if it listened to General Smuts’s lectures 
without making reservations. His case is that South Africa 
has not, on the whole, done well for the native in either 
education or industrial advancement. He does not precisely 
deny that the natives have increased more rapidly in South 
Africa than in the rest of the continent—General Smuts 
takes that alleged increase as a proof of the benefits of white 
settlement—but he very much doubts it. He thinks that 
the substitution of individual for communal tenure of the 
land would not do more than “touch the fringe of the 
problem.” As for other industrial opportunities, Mr. Oldham 
says that anyone who crosses the frontier between Rhodesia 
and the Belgian Congo is struck by the change. In the 
Belgian territory he finds natives driving trains and acting 
as guards. We do not suppose, however, that Mr. Oldham 
would compare the history of the Belgian Congo as a whole 
favourably with that of the British States. 

When Mr. Oldham disputes the suitability for white settle- 
ment of the immense area in which General Smuts foresees 
a new Dominion, we daresay he is right ; but is not medical 
science only at the beginning of its work in Africa? In 
another part of Africa has not the “‘ white man’s grave” 
been turned into a relatively healtliy district? More 
important is Mr. Oldham’s argument that there can never 
be a justification for a white Dominion in East Africa. One 
obvious comment upon this is that never is a long time. 
He would like to see General Smuts’s scheme of scientific 
experts (who are to save modern democracy from breakdown) 
applied as the only method for East Africa. 

We wholeheartedly agree that the interests of the natives 
must come first. That, indeed, is the declared British policy 
and we must see that it is not tampered with. But we are 
afraid that some day if economic policy, as well as native 
policy, remained unchangeably in the hands of appointed 
Imperial representatives the cry might once more be heard 
against “‘ government from Downing Street.” Rightly or 
wrongly it might be said that the struggle which began in 
the American Colonies must begin over again. Economic 
policy is a matter of money, and it is just about money that 
men feel most strongly. It may be that Mr. Oldham has 
written with over-emphasis here and there in order to correct 
the balance which he thinks has been badly upset by General 
Smuts. As we all know, heresy arose when those who 
intended to be most orthodox went too far in their emphasis 
in an earnest desire to correct somebody else’s departure 
from truth. 

This African problem, at alli events, is one of the greatest 
moral tests before our Imperial democracy. We hope that 
General Smuts’s lectures and Mr. Oldham’s examination of 
them will be very widely read. No doubt somewhere there 
is hidden the mean which will provide the perfect protection 
and training for the native without demoralizing the white 
settler by in effect telling him that he has no share of the 
responsibility for the natives’ welfare. 


Two Books on Dante 


New Light on the Youth of Dante. 
and Faber. 15s.) 

Symbolism in Mediaeval Thought and its Consummation 
in the Divine Comedy. By Helen Flanders Dunbar. 
(Humphrey Milford and Yale University Press. $5.) 

SrupENts of Dante know too well that the Divine Comedy 

ranks next to the Bible in regard to the torture to which its 

text has been subjected; and the support which has been 
found in it for the most widely differing critical historical and 
theological views. For some it is a spiritual autobiography, 
for others an indictment of contemporary history, for others 
again a great treatise on psychology and ethics. Fortunately 
we have the poet’s own assurance that he intended this to be 


By Gertrude Leigh. (Faber 


the case. As Blake—here following the classic doctrine of the 
Symbolists—laid claim to Fourfold Vision,so Dante declared 
that his writings should be understood “ chiefly in four 
senses’: namely, the literal; the allegorical, concerned with 
earthly persons and events ; the tropological, concerned with 
man’s moral development; and the anagogical, conveying 
transcendentals. All four “senses” are simultaneously 
present in every part of the poem; which is, like life, suscep- 
tible of different levels of interpretation, when viewed in 
historical, ethicai, or spiritual regard. 

Miss Dunbar’s book is entirely based on this indisputable 
fact, that Dante did by declaration intend his poem to be 
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considered ‘‘ polysemous, that is to say of more senses than 
one.” But when the poet placed this master key at the 
disposal of his commentators, he can hardly have anticipated 
all the cupboards they would try to make it open, or the 
strange exhibits to which they would attach his august name. 
He would certainly view with surprise, perhaps even dis- 
pleasure, some of Miss Leigh’s and Miss Dunbar’s discoveries. 
Nevertheless, both books are suggestive and valuable, and 
should be read by all Dante students. Whilst Miss Leigh 
is mainly concerned with an intensive study of the personal 
and historical references concealed in the Inferno, Miss Dunbar 
—who possesses an amazingly wide knowledge of the literature 
of symbolism—seeks to interpret the spiritual sense of the 
Comedy in the light of the so-called mystical tradition. Unfor- 
tunately both authors seriously overstate their case. “Miss 
Leigh is sure that before all else Dante was a vigorous anti- 
clerical, and his chief object in writing the Inferno was to say 
“To hell with the Pope.” Miss Dunbar is obsessed by her 
conviction that all human religion, and the symbolism in 
which it is expressed, derives from solar worship ; and that 
the Paradiso represents the glorification of the Divine Sun. 
Both explanations are surely too simpliste. 

I take first Miss Leigh’s work. She begins by dwelling 
upon the difficulty of supposing that the poet and mystic to 
whom we owe the transcendental beauty of the Paradiso could 
have taken seriously the grotesque symbolism of the Inferno. 
The situation is eased if we suppose that, whilst overtly 
accepting the current pictures of hell (and dozens of industrious 
students have traced each detail to its source) Dante conveyed 
under this form (a) a savage satire upon “* the debased religious 
system enforced by law,” 7.e., the Roman Church of his day ; 
and (b) a veiled account of his own early career. This inter- 
pretation is applied to the first thirteen cantos of the Inferno ; 
in which Miss Leigh is persuaded that she can trace the course 
of Dante’s life up to the year 1290, and find references to the 
chief political events of that time. In spite of some forced 
interpretations—e.g., Minos ‘‘ under whose attributes there 
seems to lurk the figure of the detested Confessor of that 
period °—and a tendency to accept Lea’s History of the Inqui- 
sition as telling the whole horrible truth about the thirteenth 
century church, there is much in her theory which deserves 
careful consideration. She believes that Dante was a secret 
but whole-hearted adherent of the Franciscan Spirituals ; 
that his references to the Abbot Joachim and to Celestine V. 
have a far deeper significance than is generally supposed, and 
that the Divine Messenger of Inferno LX., delivering him from 
the powers of darkness, stands for the great Joachist leader, 
Olivi. Our very imperfect knowledge of the Spiritual Party 
and its offshoots, makes it impossible to say how much truth 
there may be in this suggestion. Joachism in its later develop- 
ments was probably a far greater force than is now realized, 
and was likely to make a special appeal to a poet in whom 
political and spiritual passions burned side by side. Miss 
Leigh finds its traces in the Roman de la Rose ; and the extant 
work of Dante’s contemporary, the Franciscan poet Jacopone 
da Todi, proves what unbridled denunciation of the Papacy, 
coupled with the most lofty mysticism, co-existed in the 
Spiritual ranks. Miss Leigh promises further evidence of 
Dante’s connexion with the Spirituals. I hope this promise 
will soon be fulfilled. 

The results which Miss Dunbar obtains from her elaborate 
study of the Comedy have little in common with those of Miss 
Leigh. She finds in it, along with other meanings, all ‘* essen- 
tially true at one and the same time,” an esoteric doctrine 
based on the opposition of “‘ Trinities of light and darkness” 
and a mysticism so elaborate that were it true only very clever 
people could ever become contemplative saints. Whilst 
fully allowing that for Dante, as for all mediaevals, number- 
symbolism possessed immense fascination and importance, 
the ground-plan of the Comedy is surely explicable on simpler 
lines. Dante was no doubt a most learned symbolist and 
skilled astrologer. (Miss Dunbar’s chapter on his astrological 
references is one of the best in her book.) But he was a 
Catholic Christian, not a theosophist. Citations from Waite 
and Steiner, attempted parallels between Masonry and the 
Mass, and references to that ‘Secret Tradition” which is mainly 
a creation of modern mysticality, do not reassure us. Nor does 
Miss Dunbar’s determination to find solar symbolism, the 
** imagery of the sun-storm God” in all Christian literature 


ial 


from the New Testament onwards, carry much conviction, 
She notes, with a surprise that few Biblical critics will share, 
that storm-God characters are absent from St. Paul’s Christo. 
logy. These peculiarities are to be regretted; for they do 
something to spoil a fine book full of learning, in which students 
of the Comedy will find gathered together a mass of materia] 
germane to their work. 
Evetyn UNpDERnI1, ' 


A “Daughter of France” 


A Daughter of the Medicis. By Jean H. Mariéjol. Translated 

from the French by John Peile. (Harpers. 16s.) 
MonrTAIGNE, who knew La Reine Margot well, described her 
as one of those “divine and extraordinary beauties that 
one may sometimes see shining forth like stars through 
the veil of flesh and blood.” Her charm is still potent in 
our day. As we read of her in M. Mariéjol’s book she seems 
sometimes to step outside the life of her time and to become 
a modern of moderns. Dumas’ novels belong to a past 
generation; this daughter of the Medicis is at home in every 
century. A woman of letters as well as of the world, she 
instinctively claimed an equality with the men around her, 
Better read than most of them and a better talker she 
was not above them in morals, nor beneath them in intellect, 
How much education was given her in her childhood it is 
difficult to say. In her memoirs some quarrels with her 
brother are the only record of her earliest years, but, as the 
latest interpreter of her charm tells us, “the French Court 
was itself an excellent school. Margaret, destined for a royal 
marriage, lived in intimate touch with her mother who com- 
bined the culture of two countries and two civilizations.” 
Her nearest companions were “some of the witticst and 
most mocking women of the time,” all of them clever and 
cultivated, most of them “ gallants.” According to M. 
Mariéjol, the best part of a woman’s knowledge came to her 
then, as it comes now, through conversation. ‘“ The great 
game” of European politics was always being played in 
her hearing and the little game of love was never out of her 
sight. In her teens the Duke of Guise was her lover, and the 
whole court was at her feet. Even her sternest critics among 
women did not doubt her fascination. 

Margaret, whatever her faults, was a much less cruel woman 
than her mother. She would never have instigated the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; she regarded the ghastly crime 
with a passionate distaste, chiefly as a horrible interruption 
to the ceremonies which followed her wedding. Of these, her 
memory gave an enchanting description. The memory of 
herself in her marriage robes, the centre of a picture medieval 
in its setting, Renaissance in its atmosphere, and to our eyes, 
modern in its inner significances, still delighted her long after 
her beauty and her great position were gone. After the 
ceremony at the door of Notre Dame began the “ games long 
prepared.” The old palace of the Louvre was thrown open; 
in the great Hall of the Bourbons was arranged a Paradise with 
the Elysian Fields stretching off behind it. The elaborately 
prepared theatrical performance was not played to the end. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew destroyed the illusion, and 
with it the ambitions of both bride and bridegroom. The 
King of Navarre saved his life and lost his dignity by declaring 
himself a Catholic and found himself practically a prisoner in 
the Louvre, “ treated on all sides like a court page or lackey 
who would come running at every beck and whim.” A new 
King, he could not enjoy his kingdom; a new convert, he 
could but look upon himself as a lapsed Protestant ; a new 
husband, he must have been painfully aware of the irony of 
his fate. He, the hero, the irresistible boy, had married a 
Daughter of France, whose fascination was the talk of Europe 
and who did not care for him, was even, he could not but 
suspect, repelled by him, and, worse luck than all, whom he 
himself-did not love. A born sensualist, he had not altogether 
escaped the influence of his Puritan mother. She had never 
been alple to “hold him in the path of piety,” but she had 
given him a certain distaste for the atmosphere of the French 
Court. For good and evil he liked simplicity. As soon as he 
could, he got away. Margaret helped him, at great risk. A 
friendly relation existed between the two, and in spite of Mar- 
garet’s love affairs she showed a certain loyalty to her husband, 
refusing to consider Catharine de Medici’s suggesticns that the 
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marriage knot might be untied, even when the possibility of a 
Guise marriage was-darkly hinted at. 

The loyalty of the Queen of Navarre was regarded as 
treachery by the King of France. Margaret was watched and 
suspected. The court, taking example by the King, turned 
against her, and it seems to have been then that she for the 
first time turned for consolation to books and religion. The 
width of her reading is as amazing as the apparent reality of 
her piety. She knew no Greek but she had read Plato in 
translation, and in Latin literature she was at home. The 
greater Fathers of the Church, including St. Augustine and 
st. Thomas Aquinas, made part of her private library; she 
was familiar with Dante and Boccaccio, and had read the 
Bible many times. 

The scenes of her exile and her romantic attachments, 
the stories of her faithlessness, her generosity and her sensi- 
bility are brought before us with delightful freshness. We 
see her at Nérac keeping court, so to speak, with her husband 
the King, and read in her own words what she wishes us to 
think of this, perhaps the happiest time of her life. ‘* Devoted 
to the interests and blind to the passions of her husband,” 
she was happy with him at this period, and they seem to have 
founded a very real friendship, taking for granted their conjugal 
incompatibility. M. Mariéjol makes no hero of Henry of 
Navarre, “‘this Béarnais Prince, rough and ready in his 
methods, careless of his appearance, impatient in his desires,” 
of whom it was said by a contemporary that “ he could never 
do two things; keep a serious face, or read.” Margaret's 
account of her Sundays in this “idyllic court” is full of 
charm. 

“My husband and Madame, his sister, would go in one direction 

to service and I and my train to Mass in the chapel! in the park. 
Then when I came forth we would meet to walk together either in 
the fine garden among the laurel and cypress or in the park which 
I had made down the long alleys by the river bank. And the rest 
of the day would be spent in all sorts of simple pleasures with 
dancing atter dinner and in the evenings.” 
It must be remembered, however, that Navarre was at the 
time devoting himself entirely to one of his wife’s ladies-in- 
waiting and she was beginning the flirtation with Champvallon 
which took her back to Paris, and then caused her brother first to 
banish, and finally, after further scandals and political intrigues, 
to shut her up in a fortress. Had he made a woman her 
gaoler poor Margaret would have been in sad case; as it was, 
she instantly transformed him into her lover and her meta- 
phorical fetters turned into real jewels. 

The King of Navarre’s efforts to annul his marriage as 
soon as he felt sure of inheriting the throne of France turned 
to Margaret's advantage. Her declaration that she married 
him against her will was necessary to his legal freedom. 
She was quite willing to swear to her own tears and her 
mother’s obduracy—at a price. She got an income and 
surrounded herself with a small court at Usson, beneath the 
mountains of Auvergne, living at least in the latter years of 
her exile “* as a queen in a small way.” 

As the queen began to get old, Paris called to her more and 
more insistently. With incomprehensible generosity Henry IV. 
let her come back. She built a palace on the banks of the 
Seine, opposite the Louvre, and there she entertained poets, 
statesmen, historians, and philosophers, in addition to her 
old friends. Her former husband paid her every polite atten- 
tion. She was on good terms with Marie de Medici and petted 
the Dauphin to her heart’s content. She died in the odour 
of sanctity, and M. Mariéjol believes that her piety was sincere. 
It is possible. Probably she regarded the moral law as divine 
in origin—but not applicable to a ‘*‘ Daughter of France.” 





Portrait of a Demagogue. 


Mr. Lloyd George : A Study. By Sir Charles Mallet. (Benn. 9s.) 
For several self-evident reasons—the persistence of the 
aristocratic tradition, the two-party system with its inordinate 
appeal to the English mentality, and also the almost painful 
sincerity of those who profess and call themselves Socialists 
—the demagogue is a rare phenomenon in the politics of 
Great Britain. Mr. Lloyd George is that rare phenomenon 
par excellence, and this accounts both for the fascination 
which he still undoubtedly exercises on half-baked minds, 
and for the deep mistrust which his political personality 
arouses all over the country, not least in the Liberal Party. 


Before 1914, Mr. Lloyd George came into prominence 
first as President of the Board of Trade, where, as Sir 
Charles Mallet recognizes, he did -very well :— 


‘* Mr. Lloyd George’s energy and open-mindedness, his persuasive 
methods, his readiness to consult and draw together men of different 
views and interests, his adroitness in defending his proposals in 
Parliament, his sensitiveness to opinion, his quick eye for a deal, 
all helped to make his administration of his first Department a 
remarkable success.” 


And subsequently as Chancellor of the Exchequer, where, 
for all his remarkable platform oratory, he must be considered 
at this distance of time to have played fast and loose with 
the best traditions of British finance. As Sir Charles Mallet 
is able to show time after time, *‘ economics never appeal 
to him so powerfully as the idea of asserting the rights of 
democracy and improving the lot of the poor.” (We need 
only recall the tone of his speech on the Government’s Coal 
Bill.) The guardian of the public purse was one whose 
mind ‘ seethed with plans for spending public money.” 
He was, in fact, quite in the wrong place at the Treasury. 

** Squandermania”’ came into its own during the War, 
and Mr. Lloyd George was never more happy than when he 
was multiplying public officials and piling up public accounts 
to astronomical proportions. To his credit there stand 
empirical achievements such as the adoption of the convoy 
system in the teeth of expert “ crabbing,” his capacity for 
introducing business men into the administrative machinery 
of the country, and, above all, his unconquerable optimism, 
which undoubtedly had a great deal to do with the successful 
prosecution of the War in the dark days of 1917-1918. On 
the debit side, there is the fact that ‘“ he has never shown 
in a high degree the gift of choosing men”... “a breezy 
manner and an ebullient patriotism are not always an 
adequate equipment for administrative work” ; his scurvy 
treatment of the soldiers, which has been fully described 
in the biographies of Lord Kitchener, Lord Haig, Lord 
Rawlinson, &c., and, worst of all, his prostitution of the 
Press, where, indeed, his personality has left its strongest 
mark. What Sir Charles Mallet has to say on this score is 
perhaps the most illuminating part of his book; more than 
anything else, it helps to explain the Lloyd George legend :— 

““No British politician ever showed such skill or assiduity in 
using for his own benefit the resources of the Press. The result 
was that for two critical years most people in this country knew 
very little of their rulers’ doings except what the Prime Minister 
wished them to know. And Mr. Lloyd George found his reward 
in the silencing of criticism, in the legend which grew up to dignify 
his efforts, and which, transmuted into common belief by the 
alchemy of victory, gave him the unexampled prestige that ho 
enjoyed at the end of the War.” 

For the duration of the War, however, Mr. Lloyd George 
may be accounted a privileged person. It was only in the 
following years that the essential unsoundness of his politics 
was demonstrated. It is here that most people will bewail 
the fact that ingenious improvization was substituted for 
statesmanship. In his attitude towards the revolutionary 
Government of Russia, for instance, his perception of what was 
necessary was entirely accurate, his actual practice, 7.e., ** the 
mad adventure ” of military intervention, for which he now 
blames Mr. Winston Churchill, was egregious folly. His 
handling of the issues between Turkey and Greece was one 
long story of miscalculations, which was saved from utter 
tragedy only by the tact and good sense of General Harington. 
In the Irish question, his opportunism was revealed at its 
worst. An advocate of Home Rule, changing his ground all 
the time as to what he really meant, at the same time he 
connived at the repression and reprisals policy of the Black 
and Tans for “he could never appreciate the difficulty of 
running two incompatible policies at the same time.” Of 
his home policy, in these post-War years, the less said the 
better. The Housing Policy, associated with the name of 
Dr. Addison, the Agricultural Act, the institution of the 
‘dole,’ the various schemes for dealing with reparations, 
finally his introduction of Safeguarding, all these legislative 
experiments were “ founded on temporary convenience rather 
than on any clear conceptions of economic laws.” Is it 
surprising that when the Coalition Government met its fate, 
there was a revulsion of feeling as great in the Liberal as in 
the Conservative Party ? 

Yet such was the plight of the middle party, as far removed 
from conservative inertia as from obsolete Socialist theory, 
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that this so-called Liberal Party, after many intrigues over 
which it is best to draw a veil, has once more welcomed 
the prodigal. Thisis not the place to discuss his more recent an- 
tics, but those of us who travel abroad know that his syndi- 
cated journalism has done more harm, perhaps, to the reputa- 
tion of Great Britain abroad even than his activities as Prime 
Minister. It is, indeed, this constant bid for the emotions of 
the populace—during his fallow years, he was working hard 
all the time to get control of Liberal newspapers—that dis- 
credits Mr. Lloyd George most completely in the eyes of all 
who are not wearing party blinkers. 

Sir Charles Mallet writes as one who believes “ that the 
best hope for the character and independence of Liberalism 
in future is to dissociate itself from the political fortunes 
of Mr. Lloyd George.” And no one who reads this book 
can impute undue prejudice to the author. He gives credit 
to his subject for the many supreme qualities which he 
possesses, and his criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s political 
record is candid but not:unfair. As he says :— 

“For the unreflecting portion of mankind the spectacle of 
energy on a large scale has always irresistible attractions; vigour 
«rege an end in itself and an object of admiration for its own 
bake. 

We who can claim detachment must recognize that, whatever 
his qualities, he has debased and degraded all that Englishmen 
hold most dear. It is because we are jealous of the fair name 
of this country that we must endorse the judgment of this 
book. At the same time we are satisfied that the publication 
of this or any other record of facts will make not the slightest 
difference to the present cleavage of opinion with regard to 
England’s consummate demagoguce. 


The Recovery of German 


The Recovery of Germany. By James W. Angell. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

“In less than six years she has climbed up from the pit of prostra- 

tion and despair to an assured position of world leadership. It is one 
of the most spectacular recoveries in the world’s entire economic 
history.” 
In thus describing the post-War recovery of Germany, 
Professor Angell, the Associate Professor of Economics at 
Columbia University, is guilty of no exaggeration. At present 
we are too close to the event adequately to appreciate its 
full magnitude and significance. But the volume under review 
contributes substantially towards a realization of the problems 
which have confronted the German people since 1918, and 
the extent to which they have been tackled and overcome. 

Professor Angell divides the history of Germany since the 
military débdcle into three separate but interrelated struggles. 
First, the transformation of an embattled Empire into a 
peaceful democratic Republic. Secondly, the failure of the 
Allies to enforce the terms of the Versailles Treaty, especially 
the reparations clauses. And, thirdly, the industrial revival 
of Germany, by means of ruthless currency stabilization 
carried through at the expense of the “ rentier,”’ and 
rationalization upon a most comprehensive scale. 

The book, inevitably, is highly technical, and to the lay 
reaaer the volume of statistics may prove somewhat over- 
whelming. Moreover, the actual process of rationalization, as 
applied to the several basic industries, is not very fully or 
lucidly described. For example, a more detailed analysis 
of the Ruhr organization, especially that of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate, is clearly required in a work of 
this character, and would have been of great value. But the 
deductions drawn by Professor Angell, as a result of prolonged 
and meticulous study of conditions on the spot, are of interest 
and importance. 

The collapse of the mark in 1921 he attributes to three 
main causes—the fixing of the Reparation charge at two 
milliards a year plus the proceeds of a 26 per cent. tax on 
German exports to the Allies, the unfortunate decision 
regarding Upper Silesia, and the murder of Rathenau. The 
termination of currency inflation was “ really the result of a 
dramatic, though legitimate confidence trick’’—for the 
original Rentenmarks, although denominated in gold, had 
no gold basis and were not convertible. There was, however, 
“tacit gencral agreement” to pretend that the new 
currency had an inherent and fixed value, which lasted 
until the balancing of the Budget and the adoption of: the 
Dawes Plan cstablished it on a basis of reality. 


cenit 


Professor Angell reinforces the conclusion reached by 
practically every student of German economic development 
during the post-War decade that the chief source of her present 
national strength is ‘‘ undoubtedly the recent thorough 
reconstruction and reorganization of the basic industries,” 
This unbiased, decided, and reiterated opinion comes at 
an opportune moment, when a peculiarly idiotic campaign 
against rationalization has been started in this country, 
which is already ten years behind its principal rivals jn 
industrial organization, and suffering grievously in conse. 
quence. So far as the future is concerned, the author believes 
that the prospects for Germany are good. Her industrial 
leadership on the Continent has been “ conclusively re-estab- 
lished,’ and despite the loss of territory under the terms of 
the Treaty of Peace, the aggregate volume of production js 
materially larger than it was in 1913, and the average prosperity 
of the people slightly greater. 

There are, nevertheless, certain ‘‘ strains” to which the 
Reich will be subjected during the years that lie immediately 
ahead. Internally the fight between private ownership 
and the forces of Socialism has intensified, and is a “ source 
of tension, vitally affecting Germany’s economic life.” But 
German Socialism in practice is “ little more than strongly 
organized trade unionism projected into the political as well 
as the purely economic field,” and “ the restraint and in general 
the skill” with which its immediate programme is being 
executed deserve great admiration. The ability displayed by 
the employers in carrying through economic reorganization 
is recognized by the workers, and a serious clash between the 
two appears unlikely. Externally the difficulties are more 
formidable. Ultimately Germany can only pay reparations 
by increasing her commodity exports relative to imports, 
until a permanent surplus of the necessary size has been 
developed. In the meantime her capacity to pay abroad will 
be determined largely by her capacity to borrow abroad, 
which is considerable. This will certainly have the effect of 
placing the world markets under more or less chronié strain. 
But Professor Angell is satisfied that the obligations imposed 
on Germany by the Young Plan can and will be met. 

Revision will come sooner or later. When it does it will 
be due to economic pressure on the creditor Powers, caused by 
expanding German exports, coupled with a growing disposition 
in the United States to make some debt remissions. On 
the whole a stimulating and optimistic book, which can 
be recommended with confidence to all who are interestei: 
in contemporary economic developments. 

Rosert Boorusy. 


“ 


Religion for Moderns 


The Present and Future of Religion. By C. E. M. Joad. 

(Benn. 10s. 6d.) ; 
RELIGION can be forgotten, but not expelled. Life without it 
is not life. These are the conclusions to which Mr. Joad would 
lead his readers. His guidance is cogent because it exhibits 
throughout the difficulties that the guide has overcome in 
order to reach a conclusion to which he has found himself—as 
it would seem—more compelled than attracted. The book is 
in no sense autobiographical ; none the less it is the fruit of 
wrestling. No one who writes about real religion as opposed 
to its formal counterfeit can wholly avoid penning a con- 
fession. For religion wells up from the inner depths of per- 
sonality when the soul in silence meets God. The fact that all 
men possess the capacity for religion does nothing to diminish 
the separateness and uniqueness involved in its individual 
apprehension. When the apprehension is that of one who is 
essentially a child of to-day, living and thinking in the middle 
of its diverse problems, as much interested in psychology as 
in art, in economics as in metaphysics, the result is particu- 
larly valuable. Mr. Joad is primarily a philosopher. But he 
is a philosopher turned journalist. This metamorphosis has 
jts dangers. Smartness and superficiality are easy pitfalls. 
But it has outweighing advantages when it proceeds from a 
genuine desire to make one’s fellow-creatures understand what 
is important. 

If the book begins in a catchpenny style, it goes on to 
solidity and strength. For this reason slips such as ‘“‘ the Rev. 
Lyttleton,” or quoting empty City churches as a proof of the 
failure of organized Christianity, or supposing the Bible to be 
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a purely human production because it contains allegories, can 
be overlooked. Mr. Joad knows his readers. They are a 
section of the more or less educated young people of our time. 
He must respect their prejudices. They are not accustomed 
to go to church, and they are quite inclined to say that they 
find no need for religion. Mr. Joad is convinced that they are 
making a mistake, and a bad mistake. He agrees that Chris- 
tianity as ordinarily understood is useless. ‘* Organized 
religion as it is embodied in the creeds of the orthodox Churches 
has lost its hold and is unlikely to regain it.” But ‘“* the need 
for religion is a fundamental fact of our nature; human 
beings have it because they are human beings, and they will 
continue to have it so long as they remain human beings.” 
There are four causes that have promoted religious scep- 
ticism. They are the impact of science, a reaction against the 
moral code of the older generation, psychology and especially 
psycho-analysis, and lastly the War. The first has raised 
immense intellectual difficulties, the other three have, so to 
speak, explained religion away. The notion that science has 
somehow undermined Christianity is, of course, familiar. Mr. 
Joad refers to miracles, but he recognises that many adjust- 
ments are being made in this regard by Christian thinkers. It 
is something deeper than that that troubles him. The central 
chapter of his book, in so far as it is a criticism of current 
religion, is called ‘‘ What Religion is supposed to be.” Mr. 
Joad expounds very fairly what the ordinary, sensible orthodox 
believer holds concerning the origin and destiny of man. 
What is Mr. Joad’s objection? After all, it is nothing that 
springs from biology or psychology, no product of evolution. 
It is the conception of an Almighty and Benevolent Creator 
that is the great difficulty in the way of people giving the full 
assent of heart and head to the Christian interpretation of the 
universe. It always has been the cardinal difficulty—and 
always will be! But the recognition of this fact makes much 
of the talk of science having exploded religion merely rubbish. 
The main problem remains where it did, and it is moral and 
metaphysical. 

Mr. Joad follows up this interesting revelation with cogent 
criticisms of the attempts to explain away religion by appeals 
to anthropology and psychology. Origins explain some 
things, but not everything. These interpretations ‘‘ ask how 
religion began and why it flourished ; they do not ask what 
it may become.” This is the question that interests Mr. Joad, 
as indeed it is the question that matters intensely to every 
thoughtful person. In the attempt to formulate an answer, 
Mr. Joad reaches a high level. His thought is closely knit, its 
expression is informed with a quiet fervour. Taking a hint 
from the Catechism he divides religion into two parts, ‘‘ Our 
duty towards our neighbour ” and * Our duty towards God.” 
In spite of all evidence to the contrary, he is convinced that 
we do care about the happiness of others. The desire to 
improve the world we live in is indeed part of the human make- 
up. The odd thing is that democratic development has for 
practical purposes removed the power to do so from the grasp 
of the majority. Fascism and Bolshevism are signs—strange 
ones indeed—but signs, nevertheless, of an idealistic revolt. 
The pursuit of pleasure does not lead to happiness. Only 
devotion to a cause can do that. The need of mankind is to 
get hold of the right cause, one big enough and deep enough. 

Here many modern supporters of the need for some kind of 
religion would have stopped. Not so Mr. Joad. Mysticism is 
needed to complete the edifice. It is the mystic who makes it 
impossible to explain religion in terms of origins. He may be 
quite incapable of explaining or expressing his experience. But 
it is a real experience, though an experience of something alto- 
gether outside the range of normal apprehensions, and there- 
fore the man of scientific mind must include it in his philosophy. 

It will occur to some readers to wonder, as they come to the 
end, whether there is so clear a unity in this thought-provoking 
and sincere book as Mr. Joad himself thinks there is. Does 
there not lie implicit in the striking last chapter the answer 
and the corrective to some, at any rate, of the criticisms in 
the earlier pages? Mr. Joad, keenly aware of the discon- 
tinuity of the eternal and the temporal, says that we may hope 
to know God, but not to become one with Him. Yet his last 
word is that “ love, at its highest flood, rushes beyond its 
object and loses itself in the Divine mystery of its object.” 
He is worried by the old and well-known difficulties inherent 
in the idea of creation. To conceive of God’as the source of all 


that is raises insoluble problems. Yet he finds himself writing 
about a Life Force that has created us, and asserting that our 
highest faculties have their origin in a world which is not known 
to -us. Mr. Joad objects to a theology that demands trust 
rather than reason. And yet the source of all that is noblest 
in religion, he says, is the sense of a mystery half revealed, of a 
hidden beauty and glory. Omnia exeunt in mysterium. Faith 
is after all the highest faculty. But faith, Mr. Joad rightly 
maintains, must be reasonable, and he has done good service 
by relating it to the thought-world that it must live in to-day. 
A. S. DuNcAN-JONES, 


The Producer and the Play 


Myself and the Theatre. By Theodore Komisarjevsky. (Heine- 
mann. 12s. fd.) 

The Theatre. By Sheldon Cheney. (Longmans. 42s.) 

Mr. KomiIsArJEVSKY’S book about the theatre may be divided 
into two sections. There is the biographical and autobio- 
graphical part, in which he gives an account of his experiences 
in Moscow and elsewhere during the years of Revolution 
together with a brief ** life ” of his sister, Vera Komisarjevsky, 
the famous actress. And there is, scattered over these pages 
of reminiscent anecdote, a little treatise on modernist theatrical 
art. 

It is the second section that makes the book one of the most 
valuable and interesting that have appeared on the “ new ” 
theatre since the War. It is—need one say ?—a defence of 
that powerful invader, the producer. It is the producer's 
apology. Even the casual and “ digestive” playgoer knows 
him in these days; for his name is on the programme. He 
may be nobody of importance ; it may be difficult to trace 
his influence in current productions of the commercial stage. 
Or else, he may happen to be a man of ideas, original, devoted 
to his art—as M. Komisarjevsky is. Then, every play, every 
production, from Euripides to Shakespeare, from Shakespeare 
to Tchekov, will be recognizably signed by him—as visibly as that 
fierce futurist scenery which he loves is signed by some cubist 
of his predilection. A great danger, you may say, if you are 
an old-fashioned playgoer—one of those who “cannot see 
why ” plays can’t be put on, or plumped on, just anyhow, 
finding themselves, scene by scene, at rehearsal. 

It is, for example, the arguable view of so old a “ stage- 
hand ” as Sir Arthur Pinero that the author should produce 
his own play, the technically learned stage-manager (as we 
used to call him) being there merely to act as go-between. 
But if the author is dead ? Then he is the prey of the pro- 
ducer; unless, like Mr. Shaw, and unlike William Shakes- 
peare, he litters his plays with liberal stage directions. We 
note that many of the plays that Mr. Komisarjevsky has inter- 
preted (or distorted) are by dead men. None the less, one 
must admit that nearly all the advance in theatrical art during 
the last decade has been due to the producer—to men who, 
like Mr. Komisarjevsky, think about the stage in all its aspects 
and bring to bear upon it a unifying point of view which 
harmonizes acting, lighting, scenery and decorations. The 
plea, the position, has anyhow never been better put than in 
this book. It is only in looking at the designs which show 
Mr. Komisarjevsky’s “* synthetic ” views in practice that one 
has doubts and fears. But his pictures are not so depressingly 
harsh as those that exhibited the propagandist theatre of 
Russia in Rene Fiilép-Miller’s remarkable book, The Mind 
and the Face of Bolshevism, published in 1928. 

After studying M. Komisarjevsky’s high ideal and ingenious 
practice it is instructive to turn the five hundred and fifty 
pages of Mr. Cheney’s huge history of the theatre. It begins 
with Dionysus, and reaches the producer only at page five 
hundred and fifteen. Its abundant illustrations make it a 
very useful book of reference. It comes from America and is 
written in a blithe and rather flighty idiom which oddly 
mingles earnestness with jollity. And one must add that it 
covers much of the ground already so well crossed by Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll in his lucid history of theatrical art, reviewed 
here some time ago, But, whereas Professor Nicoll wisely 
simplified by separating the decorative or mechanical story 
of the stage from its literary history, Mr. Cheney records and 
criticizes everything, in a comprehensive survey which in- 
evitably wearies a little, in spite of his brightness and lightness 
of style. Perhaps he has attempted too much. But Dienysus, 
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as he remarks, has lived twenty-five hundred years, and it is 
not surprising that an account of his doings, during all that 
time, should assume the proportions of a rather ill-edited 
encyclopedia. R. J. 


The Bread of Britain 


The Bread of Britain. By A. H. Hurst. (Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 


Tur “ Empire Crusaders” and others have recently made 
much play with the word ‘“ dumping,” in connexion with 
German wheat exports to this country, and with the decline 
of British agriculture. Few people are aware that the 
malady in the grain trade is much more deep-seated and 
much more injurious than this diagnosis would indicate. 
They are not conscious that a revolution has taken place 
in this trade which not only renders all comparison of present 
with pre-War conditions irrelevant, but calls with no uncertain 
voice for the invention of new remedies, if the bread of 
Great Britain is again to be secure or her wheat-farmers 
prosperous. Mr. E. F. Wise, as appears from his speech in 
the House of Commons on October 30th, seems to be one 
of the few politicians who are aware of the true gravity of 
the situation. Mr. Hurst has now provided the others, 
and all persons who are interested in this vital question, 
with the means of making themselves acquainted with the 
essentials of the subject. 


The situation, briefly put, is this. Prior to the War the 
grain merchants of Great Britain, the largest buyer of wheat 
in the world, working in a free market, assured to Great 
Britain a permanent reservoir of cheap wheat, with prices 
systematically “hedged.” They also, by the ‘ hedging” 
process, smoothed out to some extent the more violent 
price fluctuations, and they brought great benefits to the 
British shipping trade, freight brokers, the insurance markets, 
and others. Their prestige brought great indirect benefits 
to the City of London. Since that time there have been 
great concentrations in all the wheat-producing countries, 
either in private hands or by means of co-operative selling 
schemes, and these combinations may sell or withhold their 
wheat from the market for other than economic motives. 
The hedging process has therefore become too dangerous 
to be effective. Add to this the fact that millers in this 
country have formed similar combinations, which buy direct 
from the producers, and it is easy to understand why the 
grain merchant, his free market being gone, can no longer 
perform his beneficent function. He has become in fact 
an “economic survival.”” The buying combinations have, 
as a rule, not sufficient capital to carry out scientific hedging, 
and prefer to pass on price fluctuations, at least in an upward 
direction, to the baker and so to the consumer. Thus there 
is an undue “ spread ”’ between the price of wheat and that 
of bread, and price fluctuations have a more immediate effect 
and a more violent effect on the price of bread than they 
would have had under the old free market. 


Mr. Hurst, who has himself been active in the grain trade 
for many years, has set the whole situation out in some 
detail, and has added a bibliography of the subject with 
various tables illustrating his statements about prices. He 
also adumbrates vaguely some kind of stabilizing measures 
(on the lines of a national grain control board), but does not 
go into these in great detail. It is probably as well that he 
has not done so, for in its present form the book is an objective 
study, and a useful handbook for politicians, economists, 
and journalists of whatever shade of opinion they may be. 
Had it been more definite in policy it might have lost some of 
the influence which it should exercise. 
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Fiction 
Opera and Chronicles 
The Lost Child. By Rahel Sanzara. (Gollanoz. 1s. 6d.) 
Buddenbrooks. By Thomas Mann. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


The Voyage Home. By Storm Jameson. (Heinemann. 7s, 6d.) 
The Dark Sisters. By Helen Ferguson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Some ingenious soul should write an essay on the influence 
of the Sabbath on literary criticism. There are interesting 
opportunities in the subject ; one might, for instance, get 
a great deal of pleasure out of showing hyperbole to be the 
child of agnosticism. With a little care the thing could 
be managed; in fact it is surprising that Mr. Chesterton 
has not done it already. Perhaps he has. The Lost Child 
would be an admirable text, for it is one of those many 
‘“‘immortal works of genius” that are discovered for us 
every Sunday, one of the most seductive sirens that have 
lately entered the vast beauty competition of modern fiction, 
The authoress is German, of course, and—suspicious circum. 
stance—an actress. 

Her book is at once a panting, emotional study in abnormal 
psychology and a story of how evil is engendered and multi- 
plied until love and forgiveness annul it. The scene is laid 
in a German farm. The seed of evil is sown when a labourer 
attacks a girl in a field and outrages her. She takes the son 
who is born to live in the household of a fine young farmer 
who has recently married. But the child, an otherwise 
noble character like nearly everyone else in the book, has 
a terrible inhabitant in his soul. He is subject to uncon- 
trollable spasms of murderous lust, the fruit of his violent 
begetting. When he is seventeen years old one of these waves 
of rage possesses him. He takes his master’s little daughter 
into a barn, strangles her, and buries the body under the 
floor. The Arcadian happiness of the farmer’s household 
isdestroyed. The farmer, who supposes that the child has been 
kidnapped, makes wild and despairing expeditions from 
town to town in search of the child, but no suspicion falls 
upon the youth, who has remained on the farm, scarcely 
aware of his crime. But when the body of the child is at 
last found, the youth’s mother instinctively recognizes her 
son as the murderer. She denounces him, though she has 
little proof beyond her own intuition. He is questioned, 
arrested, tried and condemned to fifteen years’ imprisonment, 
although he can never be made to confess his guilt. The 
apex of the farmer’s tragedy is reached when his wife dies, 
and thereafter his bitterness and despair gradually become 
sublimated into a final compassion. So that after the murderer 
has served his term he is taken back into the house, to be 
watched and protected until his death. 

The piecing together of motive and event is done in a 
masterly and subtle manner that is entirely satisfying, 
and there are passages of power and great beauty. But 
The Lost Child is fundamentally a second-rate piece of work. 
It is something much better than melodrama, for there is 
nothing harsh or crude about it, but every word throbs 
with what is frequently an undue emotional significance. 
Nature behaves like an opera singer getting her breath and beat- 
ing her bosom. Consequently there is no relief. Nearly 
all the characters, especially the criminal and his master, 
trail quite incredible clouds of glory. The trial scene does 
not succeed at all. However, the book can be enjoyed 
and admired if one submits to it as one submits to the sirens. 
But genius, no—not even on Sunday. 

Buddenbrooks appeared in English a few years ago, before 
we began to find it easier to love the Germans whom we 
had not seen than the ally whom we had. The present book, 
the first one-volume edition, seems, nevertheless, to have 
come a little late. The chronicle novel, the leisurely spacious 
picture of a period in which the fashion of a dress, the carving 
of a chair, the tone of a vanished century and the tree of a 
declining family, are more important than individual lives, 
is not for these days. But Buddenbrooks is vastly better 


than, say, The Forsyte Saga. Thomas Mann is no reformer: 
he does not hate this shrewd, wealthy family of merchants 
that enriches itself from generation to generation until the 
inevitable decline sets in. On his huge and intricate canvas 
is written the legend of all chronicles; ‘* Time stays, we go!” 
Johann Buddenbrooks succeeds to his father’s and his grand- 
father’s chair in the office ; Tony, the sister, in true Budden- 
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prook fashion, sacrifices her love to the interests of thefirm, 
endures two bad marriages, and, again for the sake of the 
firm, forces a bad marriage on her daughter. When Johann’s 
son is born the worm of decadence has eaten well into the 
family: the child is a born musician. The old die horribly 
and rather ludicrously : Thomas Mann is very fond of parties 
and deathbeds. There is a fine tenderness about the book, 
as in Tony’s early idyl] at the seaside and some potent comedy 
in the events of Tony’s second marriage. That scene in which 
Tony runs away from her vulgar but good-natured Bavarian 
husband because he flew into a temper and used a “ word” 
js splendid. It is a pity that this plan and elevation of the 
Buddenbrooks should not have come to us until twenty-eight 
years after it was written, in days when cross-sections are more 
to our taste. 

The Voyage Home is the concluding part of a kind of family 
chronicle, somewhat in the Galsworthy manner. Those 
who like myself have not read The Lovely Ship, to which 
this novel is a sequel, will be at a disadvantage. Mary 
Hervey, the owner of a great shipbuilding yard and of Garton’s 
Line is still the central figure, but the story is dispersed 
in disconnected fashion among the love affairs of her son 
Richard and her daughter Sylvia, both of whom she attempts 
to dominate. Tepidity or shallowness of feeling is the danger 
of this type of book in which the author tends to pass his 
time listlessly tying up loose ends. Miss Storm Jameson is 
more than a little grim and cool, with the result that likely 
situations, such as Sylvia’s flight to Le Havre and her impulsive 
marriage to a Garton Line captain, are scarcely more than 
interesting. In fact, the captain’s reaction to Sylvia’s presence 
and her proposal strain one’s credulity. Mary Hervey steers 
her son out of his love affairs, and the long estrangement 
between her shadowy husband and herself is at last, after 
some vicissitudes, healed. An efficient, well-written, and 
entertaining novel, but too cool by far. 

Parts of Helen Ferguson’s new novel are also very well 
written, and it contains as good a picture of the moody, 
lonely feminine as could be desired. Two sisters, the one 
boisterous and efficient, the other elfin and retiring, are 
indifferently wooed by four young men. One of the sisters 
is a mannequin. The two girls are invited to a country 
house for Christmas where the boisterous one despises the 
people whom, at heart, she envies, and the elfin one wanders 
fancifully about the grounds. The good thing in the book 
is the relationship between the two sisters which is subtly 
rendered ; but the young men, very male, dark and odorous 
in the D. H. Lawrence tradition, are quite unconvincing. 
The book suffers from a curious stultification of emotion. 
There is a tiresome atmosphere of bitterness, revulsion, and 
frustration, which dulls everything and gives it a pointless 
monotony. If Miss Ferguson will make a man who is some- 
thing more than six feet of irritation, cut out that insidious 
“ darkness,” and teach her young ladies to be polite to their 
hosts, she will write a very good novel one of these days. 

V. S. Prircuetr. 


THE WAITING ROOM. By G. Grange. (Dent. 5s.).— 
ere we have a ghost story which is very unbelievable. In 
it the author tries to tell us what he imagines men, who were 
killed in the War, would be likely to think of it when their 
own part was over. In order to do this he presents himself 
to us as a soldier, who, in the course of a visit to Notre Dame 
d’Amiens, meets with a long-dead Bishop who has been allowed 
to appear in the flesh again. This prelate’s clothes are much 
too small for him: he says: ‘ I omitted to pray for clothes, 
but Our Lady did not take advantage, and I found these 
hanging up within.” After the soldier’s astonishment has 
waned a little, the Bishop leads him to a cemetery, where 
they stop to rest. While they are sitting there a number of 
French, German, Cockney and Prussian ghosts gather round 
and begin to talk of the War. Presently they are joined by 
the ghost of a girl munition-maker who was killed by an 
explosion in England, and who has come in search of the 
ghost of a man to whom she used to write. Apparently she is 
bored by the ghostly controversy, for presently she remarks : 
“They didn’t ought to have wars in waiting-room worlds. 
What’s the use of dying if you can’t get peace and quiet.” 
Her contribution to the conversation is much the best, and 
we are glad when the last ghost goes away, and the narrator 
of the story is left alone with the Bishop’s robe. 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—Chapters in the History of Book-keeping 
and Accountancy. By David Murray. (Jackson, Wylie 
and Co., 73 West George Street, Glasgow. 21s.)——-The 
South and East African Year Book and Guide for 1930. 
(Sampson Low. 2s. 6d.)——Debreti’s House of Commons 
and the Judicial Bench, 1980. (Dean. 20s.)——Brilish 
Industries Fair, Birmingham, 1930. (Chamber of Com- 
merce, 95 New Street, Birmingham. 1s.)——British 
Industries Fair, Olympia, London, 1930. (Department of 
Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen Street, S.W. 1. 1s.)——-The 
British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1930. (Henry 
Greenwood and Co., 24 Wellington Street, W.C.2. 2s.) 

The Traveller's Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan. 
By Roy Elston. (Simpkin Marshall. 20s.)-—-Whitaker's 
Cumulative Book List 1929. (Whitaker. 15s.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :—Savage Gentlemen. By M. C. Cole. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d.)——-King’s Pleasure. By I. Zeitlin. (Harpers. 
15s.) The Private Citizen in Public Social Work. By 
Hilda Jennings. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) Synopsis 
Bibliography of the Writings of Sir James Mackenzie. 
Edited by W. B. R. Monteith. (Oxford University Press. 
4s..——A Dog and His Friends. By W. A. Ramsay. 
(Arrowsmith. 5s.) The Book of Antiques. Edited by 
W. L. Hanchant. (Arts and Crafts Publishing Co., 34 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 15s.) Degenerate Oxford ? 
By T. Greenidge. (Chapman and Hall. 7%. 6d.)—— 
Europe in Zigzags. By Sisley Huddleston. (Harrap. 
21s.) The Odyssey of an Orchid Hunter. By F. D. 
Burdett. (Jenkins. 18s.) 

History AND BioGrarny :—The Open Door and the Mandates 
System. By B. Gerig. (Allen and Unwin. 10s.) 
Possession, Demoniacal and Other. By T. K. Oesterreich. 
(Kegan Paul. 21s.) Annals of a Chequered Life. By 
A. M. Brookfield. (Murray. 15s.)——The Revolutionaries, 
1789-1799. By Louis Madelin. (Arrowsmith. 18s.) 
The Passing of the Cardinal. By Touchard-Lafosse. 
(John Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) Samuel Johnson, President 
of King’s College : His Career and Writings. Edited by 
H. and C. Schneider. Vols I-IV. (Oxford University 
Press. £7 7s. the set.) 

Fiction :—Humorous Stories. By Barry Pain. (Werner 
Laurie. 8s. 6d.) Love Town. By Riccardo Bacchelli. 
Translated by Orlo Williams. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Southern Baroque Art. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Preity 
Creatures. By W. Gerhardi. New Readers’ Library. 
(Duckworth. 3s. 6d. each.) -Genesta. By Aceituna 
Griffin. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) Diana. By Emil Ludwig 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d.) No Man’s Land. By Vernon Bartlett. 
(Allen and Unwin. ‘7s. 6d.) 



























































THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


VERMEER OF DELFT and GABRIEL METSU. 1 
Engravings in Mezzotint by ARTHUR HOGG. 


“THE PEARL EAR-RING, 
OR YOUNG GIRL’S HEAD.” 
Edition fully subscribed. No further impressions avail- 


able; plate has been destroyed. Pulls from the destroyed 
plate sent to subscribers on application. 

Impressions from the following are still open for 

subscription :— 

“ Woman Asleep.” “ The Duet.” 

“ Woman Selling Fish.” * Drowsy Landlady.” 

“Sleeping Sportsman.” “Letter Writer.” 

“Letter Writer Surprised.” ‘* Letter Reader.” 
Also “THE LAUGHING CAVALIER.” 


After Frans Hals. Engraved by Eugene Tily. 


53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Travel 
Tourist Third to New York 


[We publish on this page articles and notes «which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad 


They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising ‘out 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Srrcrator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Here are some impressions of a voyage across the Atlantic 
by the comparatively new class, Tourist Third Cabin: a class 
which is only a few pounds more expensive than Third Class 
and yet is as comfortable as anyone need wish. The boat I 
sailed on was the White Star liner ‘Olympic.’ My cabin had 
previously been a Second Class cabin, and when the Tourist 
Class was started it was transferred, I believe, without 
alteration. Our dining-saloon was at one time part of the 
Second Class dining-saloon : the two are still contiguous, and 
hardly distinguishable. I asked an American lecturer in 
economics who sat opposite me at meals if he ever travelled 
by another class. ‘* Why should I?” he answered. And, 
indeed, for the man of moderate means, Tourist Third seems 
a most excellent way of travelling ; and on this first experience 
of it, at any rate, I could find no single objection to it : except, 
perhaps, that the library might well have been larger—it 
consisted only of a hundred books or so. 

Some doubts, of course, are bound to arise in every pros- 
pective traveller’s mind. One of the most urgent is: “* What 
sort of fellow-passengers shall I have?” The shipping com- 
pany announces that the Tourist Class is used by lawyers, 
doctors, ministers of religion, teachers and students. On 
the crossing there was certainly a large proportion of the last 
two; there were many returning American visitors to Europe, 
and there was a sprinkling of business men whose interests keep 
them constantly travelling between America and Europe. 
As far as I could gather, we had no very distinguislitd per- 
sonages amongst us: but this is not always the fact. On 
the previous crossing to Europe, a Professor at the Sorbonne 
had been amongst the Tourist passengers. Two of his 
colleagues, who had been given honorary degrees at an 
American university, were travelling First Class, with their 
expenses paid; but they were shamed by their friend into 
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spending most of their time in the Tourist saloon. The 
Tourist Class is beyond doubt the friendliest and most 
sociable of all the classes, and the passengers are as decent 
human beings as will be found anywhere. 

The food is quite definitely admirable. There are luxurious 
people in the First Class who refused to order their meals from 
even the largest and most varied of tables @héte ; and for their 
convenience there is a very special restaurant, with a bill of 
fare as large as a dictionary (so to speak). This degree of 
luxury is almost inconceivable to me: and for anyone, how- 
ever fastidious, who is content with excellent cooking, good 
food, variety of choice, and as much to eat as he could possibly 
wish, the meals in the Tourist Class will be a most pleasant 
experience. It is true that one French passenger managed to 
find grounds for perpetual complaint: but he complained 
about everything in the universe, and he meant nothing by it, 
Our Chief Steward expressed the situation quite well: ‘“ It’s 
his sense of humour,” he remarked. Meal times are: break- 
fast at 8, bouillon and biscuits at 11, lunch at 1, tea at 4 and 
dinner at 7. One of the things, by the way, which it was both 
unexpected and delightful to discover, is that no Tourist 
passenger (apart from the ordinary tips at the end of his 
passage) need spend a single penny between Southampton 
and New York. There is a Barber’s Shop, where any articles 
he might require are for sale ; there is a smoking-room where 
he can buy tobacco and drinks; but he will be perfectly 
comfortable if he deposits all his money with the Purser when 
he boards the ship and takes it out again on the last day. 

The accommodation is not quite so spacious as Second Class 
accommodation ; and this is particularly true of the decks. 
The open-air space available to the tourist on the ‘ Olympic’ is 
a small deck called the well deck, the larger and more exposed 
poop deck, a small covered promenade and still smaller 
promenade, which in rough weather we used as a games 
room. Our “common rooms” were the lounge, the smoking. 
room, the dining-saloon, and an additional saloon which is 
used in the season for dining, and out of the season for ping- 
pong. Almost every evening we had a cinema entertainment 
in the dining-saloon: on the one night when there was no 
cinema the Second Class orchestra visited us and played 
dance music. The usual deck games are available in 
fine weather. The lounge steward has charge of the indoor 
games, of which there are enough for everyone’s requirements, 
and of the before-mentioned library, which, though it was 
small, seemed to remain almost intact. This was not so much 
a criticism of its quality as a tribute to the sociability of the 
passengers. 

We are nearing New York as I write. Another ten hours 
and we should be in harbour. The weather was none too 
good for the first four days: ‘* moderate gale and rough sea ” 
was our bulletin. Even in those conditions, however, the 
time went by most enjoyably. I count myself a bad sailor: 
but, by a judicious use of remedies for sea-sickness, I staved 
off all disaster, missed none of my meals, and merely looked 
a little more serious than usual from time to time. For the 
last two days the sun has been shining, the air has been warm, 
the sea has been as calm as a lake and the deepest imaginable 
blue. It is then that the life of the boat wakens : the crossing 
ceases to be merely time pleasantly spent, and becomes a memo- 
rable and heightened experience. And in this way the 
Tourist is as well placed as anyone. 

In most people there is a slight feeling of constriction if there 
are places they may not go to, barriers they are not allowed 
to cross: and the only passengers who are quite free of the 
boat in this sense are the First Class passengers. But if any 
reader of the Spectator is hesitating over the class by which he 
is to travel to America, and wonders whether Tourist Third is 
really so good as it sounds, he can be assured that the amenities 
it offers are really remarkable, and that should he choose to 
travel by it he will receive every consideration from the ship’s 
officials and staff. I would recommend him, however, to 
choose his boat carefully, to book his passage early, to select his 
cabin while he has still plenty of choice, and, as soon as he 
boards ship, to go to the dining-room steward and arrange 
for his seat at meals. 

s.s. ‘Olympic.’ Ae. 

[Tourist Third Cabin fares: £21 10s.-£28 10s. single ; £38- 
£41 10s. round trip. Difference according to size and speed of 
ship. Additional charges : $10 visa: $8 head tax (returned to 
visitors who stay less than sixty days). Second Class fares 
from £30 5s., single ; £53 5s. round trip. All fares slightly 
higher from spring to autumn.] 
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MAKES MASTER MINDS. 


Author of “The ‘W’ Plan” Urges Readers to Make Pelmanism the Foundation 
Stone of Their Success. 


, RAHAM SETON,” better known, perhaps, as 

Lieut.-Col. G. S. Hutchison, D.S.O.,. M.C., 
FE.R.G.S., the author of “The ‘W’ Plan,” which has 
been described as “the greatest spy story of the war,” 
publishes a stirring message to-day to everyone who 
wishes to get on in life and to lift his or her mind out 
of the rut of stagnation and routine. 


He appeals to every reader to take up Pelmanism and 
to make it “the foundation stone of Success.” For being 
a Pelmanist himself, he is anxious that the benefits it gives 
should be shared and appreciated by others. 

“Following the excitements, tragedy, victory and dis- 
illusionment of the Somme,” he writes, “and finding 
myself committed for a third winter to the stagnation of 
dug-out life, I undertook a course of Pelmanism. Many 
times since my first enquiry have I referred back to the 
‘Little Grey Books,’ to the notes which I made during 
the Course, and to the library of works which I built as 
the result of Pelmanism, in order to stimulate and further 
the original thought provoked by the Course. 


Unique and Scientific System. 


“ Pelmanism came to the rescue then. It has come, and 
to tens of thousands of others will come again, to save 
us from becoming one-track merchants, dull operatives, 
routine workers, men and women without imagination, 
with the spark of genius extinguished, hope obliterated 
and the joy of living gone. 


“ Pelmanism is a science founded upon the certainties 
of Psychological research and knowledge. The ‘ Little 
Grey Books’ lift the mind from its trench of convention, 
and, as it were, in some swift-flying aeroplane, shows to 
it the whole panorama of world thought. The mind, as 
the pilot, is free to make a landing where it wills. And 
since the brain-cells, if they are activated and stimulated, 
commence immediately to develop, so through Pelmanism 
a succession of new interests is awakened, and the mind 
is enabled to become a master not of one problem, but 
of many, not of one department of knowledge and 
experience, but of a host. 


Beredom Vanished. 


“Tt is such variety of life which produces interest, 
prevents boredom and a feeling of hopeless purposeless- 
ness, and, since the creative instinct is in all of us, and 
is, too, the greatest of all joys, so also Pelmanism 
produces Happiness. Yet it is not a conjuring trick, 
but Science. By means of this system, unique and 
acclaimed by all who have studied it, master minds are 
made. 

“JT have a recommendation to make as one who 
has been not unsuccessful, whether in obtaining the 
utmost fun out of life or in the more worldly 
victories of commerce, and this is to urge every 
young man and woman to make of Pelmanism the 
foundation stone of Success. 


“Tn each of its students Pelmanism discovers qualities 
and capacities unknown; the Course gives life to the 
germs of latent capacity and interest. The Pelmanist has 
neither time nor place for morbid brooding, nor can he 
be the victim of futile, introspective hallucination and 
fear. The mind is on the tiptoe of eagerness and desire, 
alert, enquiring, interested, with the will to conquest and 
a passionate love of life. 

“So I have found it, and I commend it to you.” 


Thousands of men and women are taking up Pelmanism 
to-day in order to train their minds and their senses, to 
banish Depression, Nervousness. and Morbid Thoughts, 
to strengthen their Wills and develop their powers of 
Initiative and Concentration, to increase their Efficiency 
and Earning-Power, and to cultivate a keener apprecia- 
tion of the beauties-of Art, Nature and Life. Here are 





a few reports received from some of them regarding the 
results they have secured: 
A Municipal. Officer reports that Pelmanism-has “turned 
my Pessimism into Optimism.” (E. 32,193.) 
A Teacher writes: “I have more Self-Confidence and am 
not so subject to fits of Depression.” (D. 32,362.) 
A University Student writes: “Depression, from which I 
used to suffer when there was no apparent reason, has gone.” 
(R. 34,334.) 
A Shipowner writes: “I am deeply grateful for the renewed 
courage and energy I have so often found in the Course when 
it has been sorely needed during very trying circumstances.” 
E. 13,163.) 
A Business Man writes: “I have no fears now; they have 
all disappeared. My rather timid disposition has become a 
resolved, determined disposition. My capacity for work is far 
greater than it was a year ago.” (C. 31,329.) 
A Doctor writes: “ You will no doubt be interested to learn 
that I passed my Final Examination in Medicine in September 
of last year. I attribute a very large part of my success to 
the extremely helpful and practical ‘ Little Grey Books.’ ” 
(C. 31,022.) 
An Artist writes: “My vision has been broadened by this 
Course. I have a definite aim in life, my powers of observa- 
tion are being increased, and they are making me mindful of 
others who live about me. I enjoy working, and find more 
interest in life.” (A. C. 13,752.) 
Bank Officer writes: “I have increased my memory 
power. I have obtained Will-Power and Self-Confidence. I 
have acquired the power of Concentration. I have banished 
my disquieting fears. My mental abilities are efficient. I have 
developed Personality. 1 have trained my conscious mind with 
proper mental material, so that the sub-conscious may follow 
suit. The Course is as near perfection as possible.” (S. 32,558.) 


Thousands of similar letters could be quoted. More 
will be found in the book, “ The Efficient Mind,” which 
you can obtain free on application to-day. 

Latent Powers Developed. 

Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent powers and 
develops them to the highest pitch of efficiency. It 
banishes :— 


Depression The “ Inferiority 
Timidity, Shyness « Complex ” 
Forgetfulness Indecision 

The Worry Habit Weakness of Will 
Unnecessary Fears Procrastination 
Mind-Wandering Boredom 


which interfere with the effective working power of the 
brain, and it develops :— 


—Concentration —Organising Power 
—Optimism —Directive Ability 
—Cheerfulness —Presence of Mind 
—Observation —Courage 
—Perception —Self-Con fidence 
—Judgmert —Self-Control 
—Initiative —Tact 
—Will-Power —Reliability 
—Decision —Driving Force 
—Originality —Salesmanship 
—Resourcefulness —Business Acumen 


and a Reliable Memory 
all qualities of the utmost value in every walk of life. 
Pelmanism is quite easy and simple 
to follow, is exceedingly interesting, 
and only takes up a few minutes of 
your time daily. Moreover, the books 
—the famous “ Little Grey Books ”— 
are printed in a handy pocket size, so 
that you can study them when travel- 
ling or in odd moments during the day. 
Write to-day to the Pelman Insti- 
tute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1, and by return you will receive a free copy of 
“The Efficient Mind,” which contains a full description 
of the Pelman Course and shows you how you can enrol 
on especially convenient terms. 
Call or write for this free book to-day. 
Readers who can call at the Institute will be cordially 
qelcomed. The Chief Consultant will be delighted to 
have a talk with them, and no fee will be charged for 
his advice. 
Overseas Branches: PARIS: 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. New York: 


71 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN: 
Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI: 10 Alipore Road, 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 166.) 


“At a moment in which the history and culture of Renais- 
sance Italy is making a special appeal to us, and many are 
secretly wishing that they knew or remembered a little more 
about the life in which her art arose, there is sure to be a 
welcome for English translations of Piero Misciattelli’s well- 
known studies of Savonarola and The Mystics of Siena (Heffer, 
10s. 6d. each). These books, and especially the first, have 
been widely read in Italy ; and though the attempt of the 
translator to convey the highly-coloured style of the original 
is sometimes distressing, on the whole they can be recommen- 
ded in their English dress to those who want an unexacting 
introduction to the world of Sano di Pietro and of Botticelli. 
Savonarola gives a vivid impressionistic picture of fifteenth- 
century Florence and. its Prophet-Saint. The Mystics of 
Siena consists of a number of rather superficial studies of the 
great Sienese saints—Giovanni Colombini, Catherine, and 
Bernardino—and certain less known figures, such as St. 
Galgano and the founder of Monte Oliveto. The author’s 
understanding of mysticism is slight, but his eye for the pictur- 
esque is keen. Both volumes are fully and delightfully 
illustrated, chiefly from contemporary sources. 

* * * * 


As a rule we do not pay much attention to publishers’ puffs, 
but it would be difficult to disagree with the ‘“ reader's” 
estimate of Correct Contract Bridge, by E. V. Shepard (Noel 
Douglas, 6s.). It really is ‘“ astonishingly good.’ We have 
read many new books on Contract during the last six months, 
but there is not one which we can recommend so unreservedly 
to the novice. He will find everything that he wants to know 
lucidly and sanely expounded without any irritating pre- 
judices, and if he bases his play on Mr. Shepard’s advice, he 
will not go far wrong. The expert player will naturally turn 
to Mr. Shepard without waiting for an introduction. There 
are a few misprints of no importance (taken apparently from 
the American edition), such as K for X on p. 162. For the 
benefit of English players an inset conveniently summarizes 
the main modifications introduced by the Portland Club Code 
of December, 1929. 

* * * * 

Little is known of the Roman Catholic body in Scotland 
after the Reformation had been completed. In his valuable 
edition of The Blairs Papers (1603-1660) (Sands, 15s.) Mr. 
M. V. Hay now throws some light on this obscure subject. 
Blairs College possesses what is left of the archives of the 
ancient Scots College at Paris which was pillaged at the Revo- 
lution, and Mr. Hay has begun to publish the more important 
items of the later correspondence about Scottish Church 
matters. Both Jesuits and Seculars found their mission work 
hard and perilous under the stern Presbyterian rule. They 
often had to give dispensations to Roman Catholics who felt 
it necessary to attend at the Kirk rather than face persecution 
and pay heavy fines. The few noble families that remained 
faithful to the old religion were not, as a rule, molested and 
could give shelter to the priests. The letters are sad reading. 
Much has been heard of the sufferings of the Covenanters ; 
but they were as intolerant as their oppressors. 

* * * * 

Ludendorff, so his wife informs us in My Married Life with 
Ludendorff (Hutchinson, 18s.), had ‘* not a spark of humour,”’ 
and, if one may judge from certain “ amusing ”’ incidents to 
which she chooses to give prominence in her books, the wife, 
in this particular respect, does not greatly differ from the 
husband. In truth, this is a book which, besides being dis- 
tressingly sentimental in almost the worst German manner, 
is also flat and dull as Belgian, scenery. Its specious title 
may possibly catch some unwary reader, but, if it does, he will 
find in it no intimate or intriguing revelations—indeed, 
nothing, or very little, that is not tolerably well known to the 
world already, and little or nothing that could not have been 
written about the famous German soldier by any ordinarily 
intelligent spectator of events, both during and after the War. 

% % % * “¥ 


Mr. Cresswell, who is an architect, has written a book for 
his juniors, or for those who are thinking of joining his pro- 
fession, to show them the kind of adventures and misadven- 
tures with which they may meet within it. He has taken the 
file from an architect’s office containing all the correspondence 
relating to a particular house, and by means of comment and 
paraphrase has humanized it, till the personalities of all the 
parties concerned in the transaction stand out in the round. 
He has done it exceedingly well—so well that The Honeywood 
File (Architectural Press, 7s. 6d.) will be of interest to many 
more than those of his own profession, many of whom must 
have already read it, as it has appeared in serial form. It is 
difficult to-day to keep in touch with all the activities, and 
impossible to be aware of all the developments, in our versatile 
and comprehensive civilization ; but if others will do for their 
professions what Mr. Cresswell has done for his, it will be a 
very useful service to humanity. 





ene 





Some Quarterlies 


WueEn we heard that the Political Quarterly was to be issued, 
we hoped that it would embody something of the most 
typically modern attitude to politics—i. e., @ non-party 
approach on the basis of exact information. Apparently, we 
are not to have this. The excellent contributions by Messrs, 
G. D. H. Cole, G. Lowes Dickinson, Josiah Wedgwood, W. A. 
Robson, and others, have all a decidedly Labour bias, and the 
only genuinely impartial survey appears to be the article on 
“‘ Democracy and the Expert,” by Mr. Alfred Zimmern, who 
proceeds here to take our political thought another step for- 
ward out of the nineteenth century. It is of particular interest 
to those who share Lord Hewart’s apprehensions. The other 
contributions, though less impartial or original, are of value, 
and since we cannot have what we wanted, we are very glad to 
have a publication which can put the Labour side with such 
clarity and point. The surveys (of public opinion, current social 
statistics, and recent judicial decisions) are particularly 
interesting features. We are glad to wish the new publication 
success. 

The Editors of this new quarterly will have to do better than 
this if they are to secure the same public esteem as is rightly 
accorded to The Round Table. Its latest number maintains 
the high standard of recent issues. ‘India and 1930,” 


'“ The United States of Europe,” and “‘ International Aspects 


of the Coal Problem” are three articles that no one who 
wishes to understand public affairs to-day can afford to miss. 
A very sympathetic and well-written study (by an American) 
of Mr. MacDonald in the United States is also included, 
together with a clear conspectus of the issues before the 
London Conference. Among the minor sections we select 
specially that dealing with Australia—the ‘Tariff Report, 
Federal Chronicle. 

The fifth number of World Trade. the business man’s 
quarterly, as it deserves to be called, appears at an opportune 
moment, when the pressure of the new American economy 
is compelling all of us in the old Continent to seek an improve- 
ment of European economic conditions. Signor Pirelli 
rightly stresses the fact that it is a mistake to consider the 
problem of a closer collaboration, as has been done to such 
an extent hitherto, almost exclusively as a problem of tariff 
relations. The proposal for a Tariff Truce was bound to 
bring into relief the latent jealousies and_ shortsighted 
economic expedients which are still impeding true progress. 
Articles by Roger Conte on the “* Economic Rapprochement 
Between Peoples,” and “. Rationalizing Europe,” by H. de 
Peyerimhoff de Fontenelle, are admirable pointers of the 
stream of events which flows on slowly but surely towards 
a world order. M. René Arnaud takes uP the subject of 
** England and International Arbitration ” (in its commercial 
aspect), and shows how far even to-day Great Britain is from 
binding herself to the Convention as it is understood on the 
Continent. There is also an interesting article on the foreign 
debts of South America by Mr. C. A. Tornquist, the Argentine 
banker. 

Another quarterly (like the latter,. produced in English, 
French and German), which deserves to be widely known, is 
The Student World, published in Geneva by the World's 
Student Christian Federation. Its first number this year 
takes for its subject “‘ The Challenge of Psychology to 
Christianity.’ Articles on this subject are contributed by 
Mr. Z. F. Willis, Emil Brunner, an American, Mr. Harrison S. 
Elliott, and European thinkers of repute. The editorial by 
Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft gives an excellent perspective to 
the ensuing survey. Copies can be ‘obtained from the head- 
quarters of The Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1 (price &s. 6d.). 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss M. Eccles, ‘* Monavert,” 
Cushendall, Co. Antrim, for the following :— 


Questions on Sketches by Tennyson 


To what characters, real or imaginary does Tennyson give the 
following descriptions ? 
Y. The Prince of courtesy. 
2. Warrior of God, man’s friend, and tyrant’s foe. 
3. Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls. 
4. The lily maid. 
5. Rich in saving common sense. 
6. That almighty man the county god. 
7. She seem’d a part of joyous spring. 
8. Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 
9. A square-set man and honest ; and his eyes. ; 
his lips. 
19. Just and faithful knight of God! 
11; Wearing all that weight of learning lightly like a flower. 
12. He crown’d a happy life with a fair death. 
13. A thousand claims to reverence closed in her. 


Answers will be found on page viii. 
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Richard Church’s First Novel 


OLIVER’S 
DAUGHTER 


SPECTATOR: “Mr. Church’s first novel 

displays the literary distinction that we should 

expect of so sensitive a poet and critic. There 

can be no question about his skill and sym- 

pathy. With his fine intuition and quiet charm, 
he promises to excel in fiction.” 


GERALD GOULD: “He has the sensitive 
culture which is not afraid to seek its sus- 
tenance in common things. His. method is 
faithful and sure. He has seen his people for 
himself, felt their feelings, imagined their 
fortunes.” : 
Of all booksellers. 7s. 6d. net. 


——— 


‘A TREASURY OF 
MIDDLE ENGLISH VERSE 


A book of lyrics, dating from the 12th to 16th 
centuries, rendered into modern English by 
Margot Robert Adamson. 6s. net. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
MODERN ENGLISH VERSE 


A new edition of Thomas Caldwell’s great 

anthology, including many new names, amongst 

them Aldous Huxley, V. Sackville-West, 

Humbert Wolfe. 290 poems by 135 authors. 
Leather. 7s. 6d. net. 


AMONG THE 
FRANCISCAN TERTIARIES 


Studies of seven famous members of the 
secular Third Order of St. Francis, by Nesta 
de Robeck. ‘“ Will be welcome not merely to 
those who share her unhesitating faith, but to 
every student of history.’—Sunday Times. 
10s. 6d. net. 


CANADA WEST 


A new volume in the Outward Bound Library, 

by Frederick Niven, which gives a stimulating 

account of life to-day in a rapidly developing 
country. Illustrated. 5s. net. 





Ronald Gurner’s 
Long-awaited War Novel 


PASS GUARD 
AT YPRES 


Was all the sacrifice that the War demanded 
mere empty waste? ‘This novel, by the 
Novelist-Headmaster of Whitgift Grammar 
School, does not seek to minimise the horrors 
of war, but attempts to show that, with these 
horrors, some spiritual lessons of fundamental 
value may be learned through war’s agency. 
Just Ready. 7s. 6d. net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
AN “OMNIBUS” HISTORY 
1352 pages. 15s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF 
BRITISH CIVILIZATION 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, D.Sc., M.A. 


The Times:—“ Vivid and accurate. This valuable 
and fascinating book should have the popular 
appeal.” 


New Statesman:—“‘ The book is a notable work. 
It will instruct, because, in the best sense, it 
will amuse.” 


Sunday Times:—“ Entirely enjoyable from its first 
page to its last. The level strength, unfailing 
force, vivacity, and picturesqueness of his style 
are things to marvel at.” 


Evening Standard:—“ The jolliest and liveliest 
history of England that I have read.” 
DEAN INGE 


Daily News:—“ The book is written to be read by 
intelligent men and women. It will, I hope, 
find its way to the shelves of a great many 
people.” D. C. SOMERVELL 





ROUTLEDGE 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 














FIT 
AND 
FORGET 


PLUGS 


There is a suitable type for every 

engine, British or American. K-L‘G 

Plugs are obtainable at all good 
garages. 


K-L-G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED 
Putney Vale. . . . . Londor, SW.15 
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Finance—Public and Private 
London as a Monetary Centre 


One of the good features of the annual addresses to 
shareholders of the Westminster Bank by the Chairman, 
Mr. R. H. Tennant, is the thoroughness with which they 
deal with the main financial and industrial features of 
the year under review. While fully recognizing the 
serious problems of industry and unemployment which 
have to be dealt with, Mr. Tennant did not overlook 
the fact that in many directions there has been real 
improvement during the past year, and ample evidence 
of that fact was afforded by the Board of Trade state- 
ment of the national output in the September quarter. 
This showed that the output was no less than 10 per cent. 
above the level of the previous twelve months, 
Tue Harry Losses. 

Nor did the Chairman: of the Westminster Bank evade 
for a moment the subject of the losses involved to most 
of the banks in connexion with what has now come to be 
known as the Hatry Case relating to the perpetration of 
frauds and forgeries. There are three points connected 
with this matter in which shareholders of the banks and 
the public also were desirous of reassurance. There was 
the question of whether money had been lent for gambling 
purposes, whether su..icient care had been exercised with 
regard to the security on which the loans were made, 
and, finally, the question of whether the loss involved 
had been thoroughly provided for so that the matter 
was not, as it were, carried forward into the future. 
On all these points Mr. Tennant’s information was com- 
plete and satisfactory. He told the shareholders that in 
all cases the money was advanced for perfectly legitimate 
purposes, while, as indeed was mentioned in Mr. Justice 
Avory’s observations at the time of the trial, the frauds 
were carried out by means of documents which neither 
banker nor broker would ever dream of suspecting of 
being otherwise than genuine. Finally, with regard to 
the position of the bank as a result of the losses sustained, 
Mr. Tennant’s statement was of a character demon- 
strating the ultra-conservative lines on which the profits 
of the bank are distributed. Briefly, the position is 
that after making all allowances for any possible losses 
arising out of the year’s business—which includes, 
of course, the Hatry losses—the Contingency Fund is 
not smaller but larger than it was at the beginning 
of last year. In other words the financial position of 
the bank, which has paid its usual dividend, is even stronger 
than it was a year ago. 


Lonpon As Money CENTRE. 

I want now, however, to refer, even if briefly, to Mr. 

Tennant’s remarks concerning London as an international 
money centre. I do so the more willingly because Mr. 
Tennant was dealing with a matter on which it would be 
well if the general public, and the industrial world in 
particular, had somewhat clearer ideas. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that mainly by reason of the gigan- 
tic and prolonged boom in Wall Street the London Money 
Market last year was subjected to an exceptional period 
of severe strain, out of which it has emerged triumphantly, 
and, moreover, with the imposition of far less onerous 
Bank Rates than might have been feared. But while the 
London Money Market may justly indulge in a certain 
amount of self-satisfaction at what has been achieved, 
it is just here, Mr. Tennant said :— 
** that the industrialist and the trader enter their complaint. What 
you have been describing, they will say, is exactly what we aro 
grumbling at, namely, that London’s efforts to maintain her inter- 
national position in a time of strain entail sacrifice on our part 
through the imposition of high rates for borrowed money, which 
often transform a small profit into a loss, and in some unfortunate 
industries are the last straw which breaks the camel’s back. Now, 
that is the position which I wish to meet.” 


VIEWS OF THE TRADES. 


I fancy that readers of the Spectator, and especially 
those who may have intimate connexions with industry, 
will agree that the foregoing very aptly expresses in a 
sentence or two the views which are often put forward by 
the trading community, and I would suggest that all who 


are imbued with those sentiments would do well to read 
the full text of Mr. Tennant’s remarks in which he deals 
with this particular difficulty. I can only very imper- 
fectly summarize one or two of his main points, and [ 
must hope that by paraphrasing his carefully considered 
reasoning I shall not detract from their force. _ It is too 
often forgotten that banking and finance in themselves 
constitute an industry just as much as the manufacture 
of iron and steel. Everyone recognizes that when our 
exports of iron and steel or of cotton goods go out of the 
country they contribute to a favourable trade balance, 
What, however, is not so generally comprehended is that 
our financial operations and financial services have much 
the same effect. When we speak of goods and services 
given in exchange for our imports, the term “ goods ” is 
generally understood, but services also count. Every 
British journalist who writes for an American newspaper, 
every British solicitor who acts for an American client, 
and every British banker who renders services to any 
foreign country receives payment just as much as the 
exporter of goods. There is, however, a much wider 
sense in which over a long period of years London’s finan- 
cial activities have ministered to a favourable trade 
balance. When estimating what is known as our invisible 
exports, one of the largest items is that represented by our 
income from overseas investments totalling nearly £300 
millions a year. Those investments, however, were all 
brought about through the instrumentality of banking 
and financial houses, and but for these huge invisible ex- 
ports, in which, of course, must also be included shipping 
freights, our visible adverse trade balance would be an 
actual adverse balance, and the net result would be a 
depreciation in the £, increasing the cost of all our imports, 
. ForEIGN BALANCES. 

One further point with which Mr. Tennant dealt I can 
only mention in closing. It sometimes happens that 
interest rates here are temporarily raised to retain foreign 
balances, or, perhaps, to attract them on particular 
occasions. The point made by Mr. Tennant in this 
connexion was that but for London being a great monetary 
centre, these balances—beyond what is called a mere 
working balance—would not be kept here, and the net 
result would be that while there might be fewer fluctua- 
tioris in interest rates on loans, the absence of such 
balances would mean that the average rates of interest 
would be much higher than they are to-day. There 
ean, I think, be little doubt that Mr. Tennant made out 
a good case for London’s position as an international 
centre being not only indispensable to the country’s 
international balance-sheet, but to the advantage of 
overseas trade and to home industry. 


Martins Bank Meeting 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION. 

On more than one oceasion I have referred to the 
particular importance which attaches to the meetings 
of banks which have th adquarters in the Provinces, 
and not least to those wiiich happen to have their head- 
quarters in the districts where industrial depression 
has been most pronounced. A good illustration of this 
truth is afforded by the wholly admirable speech delivered 
last Tuesday by Mr. A. Allan Paton, the Chairman 
for this year of Martins Bank Limited. 


Tue Corton SITUATION. 

After confirming in general terms the diagnosis of 
financial and industrial conditions during the past 
year which have been made by some other bank chairmen, 
Mr. Paton emphasized certain points in the industrial 
situation in which, no doubt, he was prompted by a consider- 
ation of conditions which have characterized some of 
our staple industries in Lancashire and in the North. 
With regard, for example, to the Cotton trade, Mr. 
Paton referred to the tremendous foreign compctition 
which the cotton industry has had to withstand since 

(Continued on page 180.) 
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BRITISH TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





MR. R. H. TENNANT ON FINANCIAL INDUSTRY. 





Tar Annual General Meeting of Westminster Bank, Ltd., was held 
at 41 Lothbury, E.C., on the 29th ult., Mr. R. Hugh Tennant pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said: The profits for the past year at £2,160,000 
are some £12,000 higher than last year. After reserving £1,356,000 
for the payment of a dividend similar to that of 1928, we have 
allocated £250,000 to Bank Premises, £200,000 to the Officers 
Pension Fund (as in former years), and £400,000 to Contingent 
Fund, leaving £506,000 to be carried forward to the next account— 
about £45,000 less than brought in. 

Before, however, leaving the affairs of our Bank to deal with the 
general trade position, I desire to refer briefly to the Hatry case 
which, owing to the perpetration of frauds and forgeries of a quite 
unprecedented character, has attracted much public attention. 

Ve, among other Banks, have been victims of these frauds which 
were carried out by means of documents which neither Banker nor 
Broker nor any member of the public would ever dream of suspecting 
of being otherwise than genuine. 

For the purposes of our accounts we have provided for any 
possible losses we may make, and thanks to the profitable character 
of the year’s working our Contingent Fund is now larger than it 
was at the beginning of last year. In this connexion I should state 
that not only have we been in the habit of making very full pro- 
visions, but we not infrequently make large recoveries of debts we 
have previously provided for. 

I hope these remarks will enable shareholders to form a better 
judgment of these unfortunate transactions than was possible from 
the necessarily imperfect and abridged reports of the preliminary 
hearings. 

British INDUSTRY IN 1929. 

I propose now to turn from the affairs of our own institution to 
consider some of the broader aspects of the present economic 
— of our country. Of British industry as a whole, it may at 
least be claimed that, if no spectacular advance was made in 1929, 
the general trend was in the right direction—with the important 
exceptidn of the cotton trade. Though the army of unemployed 
remained around the disquieting total of 1,300,000, approximately 
200,000 more workers were in employment at the end of the year 
than at the beginning, whilst according to the calculations of the 
Board of Trade, the national output in the September quarter was 
no less than 10 per cent. above the level of twelve months earlier. 

Let us remember that last year’s share of the recovery was 
achieved in the face of higher rates for money than in any other 
year since 1921, depression on the Stock Exchange, and a partially- 
frozen new issue market in which even the strongest companies 
found difficulty in satisfying their requirements for fresh capital 
during the later months of the year. Let us remember, further, 
that 1929 was marked by a General Election and a change of Govern- 
ment, and that while it witnessed the practical inception of a de- 
rating scheme which may have far-reaching effects on industry in 
the future, it afforded no relief from the immediate burden of national 
taxation. That the country’s production advanced, despite all these 
discouraging influences, was a distinctly gratifying achievement 
which reflects the essential soundness of our financial and industrial 
structure. 

Corron AND OTHER TEXTILES. 

In the cotton trade, the year opened with some promise, but 
from February onwards the trend of business was distinctly down- 
ward, and the general depression of 1929 was even more pronounced 
than that of 1928. Yarn production has receded to barely two- 
thirds of ‘the pre-war output; and the volume of piece-goods 
exported is little more than 50 per cent. of their pre-war scale. 

In face of intense foreign competition it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for cotton manufacturers in certain grades to work at a 
profit ; and in a trade so diversified, statistics alone show the trend 
of markets and the measure and character of the displacement of 
Manchester soft goods. 

The two competitive advantages which Lancashire possesses in 
tho inherited skill of the operatives and a climate specially suitable 
for cotton spinning are diminishing, owing to the increasing skill of 
her rivals, now aided by up-to-date textile and “‘ air-humidifying ” 
machinery. 

For the wool textile industry the year was one of disappointment, 
the decline in the price of its raw material, though a factor making 
for an improved position in the long run, having exercised an 
embarrassing and restrictive influence for the time being. The 
newest of the large-scale textile industries, artificial silk—which with 
its sister industry “‘ natural silk,” now affords employment to some 
65,000 persons—recorded a fresh advance in output, but at no time 
in its history was competition so keen or the effect on profits so 
severe. 

AGRICULTURE. 

For British agriculture the year was one of extremes—extreme 
frost in the early months, extreme dryness in the summer, and 
extreme precipitation in the autumn. The effect of these conditions 
upon pastures and meadows was decidedly unfavourable, while a 
satisfactory cereal harvest brought less than its due share of benefit 
to the farmer, by reason of low market prices. The entry into this 








country of supplies from abroad under conditions which, in some 
cases, could by no stretch of imagination be regarded as normal or 
legitimate, accentuated his difficulties. 

Coat. 

Last year, I remarked that in its deep depression the coal industry 
might well have at last come down to a bedrock foundation upon 
which a solid structure could slowly be built up again. I think that 
events in 1929 have justified this view. Production during the year 
totalled about 261 million tons, which bears favourable comparison 
with 238 millions in 1928 and 251 millions in 1927. Exports are 
similarly encouraging. 

With the Coal Mines Bill now under consideration by Parliament, 
I feel that I must be sparing in my remarks, although in passing it 
strikes me as ironical that a Bill introduced by a Socialist Govern- 
ment should be opposed by Conservatives and Liberals alike mainly 
on the ground that it is too favourable to the coal owners ! 

In my view, rather too much stress is being laid upon compulsory 
amalgamation. Although such a movement may in many instances 
bring substantial benefits, an up-to-date pit producing, say, 
1,000,000 tons per annum may easily be hampered, rather than 
helped, by enforced linking-up with other units less favourably 
placed. ‘This is a danger which, however, rationalization carried 
out in its strict interpretation would of course overcome. On 
the other hand, I consider that for marketing purposes some form 
of co-operation is essential. 

Iron AND STEEL. 

In spite of all handicaps—and it would be foolish to belittlo 
them—the iron and steel industries are putting up a good fight. 
In 1929 some progress was made, and markets were being extended 
both at home and overseas. 1930 opens therefore with a degree 
of sober optimism. 

Despite the increased activity, the financial results of most of 
our leading iron and steel companies have been insufficient to 
yield any dividend on their ordinary shares. This is in marked 
contrast with the position on the Continent, where dividends 
have usually been distributed on an increased scale. Another 
significant point is the ability of our Continental rivals to provide 
out of revenuo for extensions and renewals, whereas at home 
suflicient profits are not being carned to enable any such allocation 
to be made. Rationalization proceeds but slowly here as com- 
pared with abroad, where lower wages, lower overhead charges 
and lower taxation operate so advantageously. 

SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING. 

Though shipbuilding suffered no such set-back as in the previous 
year, it is a regrettable fact that one in every four of its insured 
workers remained on the unemployed list. The engineering trades 
registered a distinct improvement on the whole, especially in tho 
electrical, locomotive, and textile branches, while the motor 
industry, despite the prevalence of strongly competitive conditions, 
resumed the advance which a year ago had been temporarily 
checked. 

SHIPPING. 

After a not wnpromising start, the shipping trade was overtaken 
by serious depression in the later months of the year, attributable 
mainly to the decline in shipments of wheat, actual and prospective, 
from the New World to the Old. This falling-off arose from the 
relatively large harvests in Europe and the much less satisfactory 
yields obtained in the great wheat-growing areas overseas. At 
the same time, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the supply 
of the world’s tonnage is still largely in excess of effective demand. 
To this condition is due, in the long run, the disparity which exists 
in many cases between the price of shipping facilities and those of 
other commodities and services, as judged by pre-War standards. 

Outside the domain of industry, the year’s outstanding achieve- 
ments were the formulation of arrangements for the final removal 
of the German reparations question from the dangerous sphere of 
politics to the more appropriate field of finance, and the liquidation 
of other outstanding international legacies of the Great War. 

LONDON AS AN INTERNATIONAL MONEY CENTRE. 

The course of affairs in the sphere of international finance, and 
the part played by London as an international monetary centre 
during the past very difficult year, form a topic of outstanding 
interest, not merely to the banker, but to the whole world of 
business. In the first place, it is no exaggeration to say that tho 
year 1929 has been tho most critical and testing period for London’s 
position as an international money centre since the outbreak of 
the Great War. Secondly, the very fact of the strain placed upon 
London by her successful efforts to maintain that position, has 
given rise in certain quarters to a complaint and to a questioning— 
a complaint that the interests of British industrial production and 
trade aro being sacrificed in order to maintain London’s inter- 
national position, and a questioning whether the maintenance of 
that position is sufficiently important to make such supposed 
sacrifice worth while. 

The fundamental cause of the strain to which the money markets 
of the world were subjected last year must be sought on the other 
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side of the Atlantic. New York, which in preceding years had 
been an increasingly important partner of Great Britain in financing 
the reconstruction of Europe, entirely reversed her role. During 
the greater part of the year, until the abrupt transformation which 
took place in the autumn, New York persistently drew to herself 
funds from all other monetary centres. Owing to tho intense 
speculative activity in Wall Street, we witnessed the phenomenon 
of the country possessing a very large proportion of the world’s 
gold stocks offering the highest rates for money; and the magnet 
functioned irresistibly. Stock Exchange activity in Europe 
increased the strain. London, in addition to having funds employed 
in New York, was called upon to make temporary advances to 
Germany, while France steadily recalled a considerable part of the 
extensive balances which she had maintained here. The huge 
drift of funds across the Atlantic, the large-scale repatriation of 
French balances, and the withdrawal of America as a financier of 
Germany, together imposed a strain unequalled in recent years; 
and London, facing her vast international liabilities with a gold 
roserve only one-quarter of that of the Federal Reserve System, 
or one-half of that of the Bank of France, was forced to protect 
her dwindling gold supply. 





INTERNATIONAL PRESTIGE. 

Glancing back over the year, it is permissible to congratulate 
ourselves that London’s financial machine has emerged from the 
test with unimpaired credit and enhanced international prestige. 

First and foremost, it is unfair to place upon the British monetary 
and financial system the responsibility for the damage done by a 
groat international monetary upheaval, which, after all, London 
did its best to check. Equally unfair is it to lay stress upon 
domestic sacrifices resulting from a wholly abnormal period, without 
examining such concrete and lasting benefits as may accrue in 
normal times. 

“THe FinanctAL Inpustry.” 

I doubt whether the general public is aware of the contribution 
made by London’s international financial business to the national 
income and the wealth of this country. 

Let us look at it in another way. Much is constantly and rightly 
heard of Britain’s great export industries, by which is meant those 
great industries which show a favourable balance in their dealings 
with the rest of the world. The fact deserves emphasis that. the 
net export balance of what I will call the “ financial industry ” 
is between £60 and £70 millions per annum. It therefore ranks as 
one of our greatest export industries. 

Overseas trade—which, let us not forget, is the life-blood of this 
country—calls for complex and specialized financial machinery in 
which separate but essential parts are played by banks, aceepting 
houses, discount houses, foreign exchange brokers, and others, cach 
with its own connexions established in every large centre in the 
world. Without these facilities overseas commerce might not be 
impossible, but it would be a far more hazardous and tardy process 
for the trader. In London’s machine of international finance 
the British trader has at his beck and call facilities more efficacious 
than those available in any other country. 





IOLD STANDARD AND I[EIXCHANGE. 


It is, of course, utterly inconceivable that London should suddenly 
abandon her international business, but there are some who appear 
to think that those who guide our monetary and credit system 
should concentrate their resources more in the development of 
British industry, and less in international finance. But it is never 
quite clear what precise measures critics of the present system 
would suggest. It cannot seriously be proposed at this stage that 
Great Britain should abandon the Gold Standard. For such pro- 
cedure would not only shatter British credit in every country of the 
world, but would also lead the world back into that chaos of ex- 
change fluctuations which, in the post-War period, provided one 
of the most stubborn obstacles to trade recovery. A less impossible 
suggestion is that steps m’ght be taken to place unofficial but 
effective obstacles in the way of those who wish to withdraw gold. 
This covert half-and-half abandonment of the Gold Standard has 
indeed been tried by some countries. It is true that if the expedient 
were adopted here, the national gold reserve might siow less 
fluctuation, but it is certain that foreign institutions would be 
unwilling to place their temporary floating reserves for short-term 
investment in London to anything like the present extent. 

Those overseas deposits in London are, in the aggregate, of very 
large dimensions -at any given moment. They go to swell the 
total fund of credit in the country, in which all share, including. the 
manufacturer. The inconvenience caused by the French withdrawal 
of their balances last year itself indicates how large those deposits 
may be. If London ceases to be a repository for the world’s spare 
resources, the rates paid by British industrialists for accommodation 
may fluctuate less frequently, but on the average they will be appre- 
ciably higher than those now prevailing. 

CoNncLUSION. 

I have endeavoured in this brief review to lead up to this main 
conclusion: That in spite of the abnormal conditions of the past 
year, London’s position as an intérnational centre is not only 
indispensable to the country’s international balance shect, but is 
also of definite assistance both to overseas trade and to homo 
industry, and that it cannot be replaced by any other system so 
far devised. 

The report and accounts were adopted and other formal business 
transacted. 
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the war. Many of the competing countries are provided 
with the most up-to-date machinery and equipment, and 
employ a class of labour which is not only free from 
any restrictions, but is willing and able to turn out 
by mass production at low wages a class of goods which 
satisfies the demands of many of our former markets, 
Our competitors, said Mr. Paton, now have mechanical 
devices for humidifying the climate, and by cheaper 
living, longer hours of employment and double shifts 
create formidable competition, particularly in India 
and China. 
THREE EssENTIALS. 

It must, I think, be gratifying to the Bank of England 
to find that the attitude which it has adopted towards 
the general question of reorganization and rationalization 
of many industries is finding increasing favour both in 
industrial and banking circles. Thus, at the meeting 
of Martins Bank, the Chairman referred to the fact 
that in the cotton spinning section the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation, Limited, which hopes soon to control 
some ten million spindles, has been constituted with the 
help of the Bank of England and the co-operation of 
the joint stock banks, and is now engaged in effecting 
all possible economies. After referring to the three 
essentials of manufacture and_ production, namely 
(1) management, (2) machinery and (3) labour, Mr. Paton 
thought that more generous allowances ought to be 
made by the taxation authorities where machinery when 
worn or obsolete was replaced out of revenue. Attention 
must also be given to the problem of labour when it is 
proved to be inefficient, and the whole country will 
echo the opinion expressed by Mr. Paton that “ if the 
Trades Unions could be brought to see the wisdom of 
modifying the restrictions they imposed on production, 
the result would be immeasurably beneficial to the 
whole trade of the country and to the workers themselves.” 


BurRDEN OF TAXATION. ° 
While, however, much may be accomplished for 


industry along the lines of reorganization and rational- 


ization, I am glad that the Chairman of Martins Bank 
did not fail once more to emphasize the evil effects of 
the ever-increasing burden of taxation, both Imperial 
and local. In that respect successive Governments 
have laid such a burden upon industry that it would 
probably be fair to say that much of the schemes to relieve 
industry constitute efforts to undo the harm which 
extravagance in the national expenditure and heavy 
taxation have occasioned. No number of remedial 
schemes, however, compensate for failure to effect 
economy in our national outlays. Social services, as 
Mr. Paton pointed out, are wholly admirable in them- 
selves, but we are spending more than we can afford, 
and it is time that expenditure both national and 
municipal was checked. ‘“ Private persons,” he added, 
“who overspend are soon overtaken by retribution 
and Governments and municipalities are not immune, 
though the consequences are more remote in their 
case and less easily discernible for a time. I feel 
despondent when I contemplate the enormous outlays 
of the present day and the apparent absence of any 
disposition to count the cost.” 
UNNECESSARY WASTE. 

I think it would be impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of this pronouncement with regard to the 
ill-effects of excessive and ill-directed National Expen- 
diture. Real and necessary outlays, even of a social 
character, can escape criticism, for in the best sense of 
the word they may constitute real economy. It is 
another matter, however, when all political parties 
make in rapid succession bribes to the proletariat irres- 
pective of the effect on industry, and then find that 
when the pledges have to be carried into effect all kinds 
of remedial measures have to be adopted to counteract 
the results which follow. It would be hard, indeed, to 
over-estimate the waste which has been effected by this 
constant conflict between economic necessities and 
political expediency during the past decade. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 
(For Financial Notes see page viii.) 
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BANKS AND INDUSTRY. 





NATIONAL PROSPERITY DEPENDS ON THE NORTH. 





MR. A. A, PATON’S REVIEW OF TRADE FEATURES. 





Tre Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of shareholders of Martins 
Bank, Ltd., was held at the Exchange Hotel, Liverpool, on Tuesday, 
January 28th. 

Mr. A. Allan Paton, C.B., the chairman, presided over a large 
attendance. 

The Chairman referred to the loss by death of Sir Aubrey Brockle- 
bank, a deputy chairman, and the severance by his passing away 
of a family connexion which had existed since 1833. The vacancy 
on the Board had been filled by the appointment of Mr. A. Harold 
Bibby, of Messrs. Bibby Brothers & Co. 

Goop ReEsvtrs. 

Dealing with the balance-sheet, the Chairman said the net profit 
for the year amounted to £836,239, which compared with £825,434 
a year ago. Including £111,499 brought forward, the disposable 

nce was £947,738, out of which the Board proposed that 
£100,000 should be applied in reduction of the premises account, 
which would then stand at £2,198,648. The Board also proposed 
to place £50,000 to reserve, bringing that fund up to £3,507,872, 
and to pay the usual dividend of 16 per cent., which would absorb 
£665,607, leaving £132,131 to be carried forward to the next account. 
In these difficult times they might fairly congratulate themselves 
on such results. 

Tue Bank’s RESOURCES. 

Drawing attention to the substantial amount of the bank’s 
resources, the chairman said the capital, reserve fund and profit 
and loss account together totalled £8,132,849, and, deducting the 
half-year’s dividend of £332,803, the satisfactory figure of 
£7,800,046 remained. 

Current, deposit and other accounts stood at £82,620,493, against 
£82,932,881 a year ago, while, by a coincidence, loans and advances 
appeared also to be less by about the same amount at £42,246,172, 
showing a ratio of 51 per cent. to the deposits. Actually, items 
now shown separately, but formerly grouped under the heading 
of ‘“‘ Advances to Customers and Other Accounts,” amounted to 
£1,696,559, so that, in fact, the loans had increased by; £1,342,253. 

Cash in hand and balances with the Bank of England (equivalent 
to cash) amounted to £10,332,181, or a ratio of 12.5 per cent. to 
liabilities to depositors. Money at call and short notice and 
balances with British banks, plus cheques in course of collection, 
amounted to £8,951,988, and combining this with the cash figures 
they got a total of £19,284,169, or a ratio of 23.3 per cent. to 
liabilities. 

Premises had been liberally written down and were worth more 
than the figure at which they stood, but it was prudent to continue 
the policy of depreciation. Mention was made in the report of 
fourteen new offices which they had arranged to open. 

ILL-INFORMED CRITICISM. 

Referring to the appointment by the Government of a Committee 
to inquire into Banking, Finance and Credit, he said, in view of 
much ill-informed criticism, bankers generally welcomed the 
appointment of such a Committee, and would await with interest 
as well as confidence the result. of their deliberations. The frank 
statements recently made at Manchester by the Right Hon. J. H. 
Thomas would have helped to dispel the erroneous idea that the 
banks do not assist trade and commerce as they should. 

They learned with satisfaction from Mr. Thomas of the willingness 
of the City to assist in the reconstruction of depressed industries. 
The banks were willing to play their part, but it must be remembered 
that the accepted banking practice precluded any investment of 
their funds in the capital of industrial undertakings. 

The banks could only act as intermediaries between those who 
undertook a financial reconstruction and the public who eventually 
subscribed the necessary capital from their accumulated savings. 

If this re-organization took place and industry was placed once 
more on a sound competitive basis, credit would be plentiful and 
they could hope to see export trade revive. 

With regard to the frequent allegation that the needs of the small 
trader and manufacturer were not adequately met, it was useful 
to repeat an analysis given from the chair in previous years. The 
analysis in question showed that out of 31,308 overdrawn accounts 
on their books at the end of the year, no fewer than 26,743 were 
in debt less than £1,000, while, of the remainder, 3,288 were over- 
drawn by amounts varying from £1,000 to £5,000. 

New York REAcTtrION. 

The year would be memorable for the world-wide difficulties 
created by the speculative fever. in America, culminating in the 
Wall Street collapse last October. The speculation assumed the 





dimensions of an international problem towards the end of 1928, 
when Wall Street attracted fluid capital from all parts of the world 
and America definitely ceased to be a lending country. An outflow 
of gold commenced from London, and the Bank of England raised 
its rate by stages, until the high rate of 6} per cent. was imposed 
in September. It was probable that the determined action of the 
Bank constituted the first step towards pricking the bubble of 
speculation. When the reaction came the repercussions were felt 
in every market, but this country, in spite of its own troubles, stood 
the strain well. 

The position created by the Hatry affair was being straightened 
out with the help of the banks. Martins Bank thought it proper, 
in the general as well as their own interests, to contribute their 
proportion to the Guarantee Fund which had been raised. Failing 
such help a serious state of affairs might have developed, with 
widespread reactions on credit in general. 

Gold was flowing into the country, and a specially satisfactory 
feature was that the French demand, which had been abnormal 
in consequence of the French banks and private individuals requiring 
to draw on their foreign balances, appeared to have diminished. 

An interesting development in connection with the payment 
of Reparations by Germany had been the projected establishment 
of a Bank for International Settlements. Precisely how the new 
Bank would function was not yet clear, but it was hoped it might 
be a steadying factor of considerable influeace. 

In this country, the new Companies Act which came into force 
on November Ist was a decided step in the right direction and 
would help to protect unwary investors from the unscrupulous 
company promoter. 

Cotron TRADE ADVERSITY. 

Reviewing home trade, the Chairman said it was idle to pretend 
it was doing more than holding its own, and in saying this he 
could not include the cotton industry, which had suffered a further 
reverse during the past year. 

Results in the American section of the cotton trade had been 
disastrous, since a capital of £47,000,000 had earned a profit of little 
over 1 per cent. In the weaving section, excluding those engaged 
in specialities, while a few had made small profits the losses of 
others had been heavy. 

The British manufacturer had to face increasing competition 
from countries provided with up-to-date machinery and equipment, 
and employing cheaper labour free from any restrictions. The 
claim that the humidity of Lancashire was a factor placing her 
ahead of competitors no longer held good, as by mechanical devices 
for humidifying, cheaper living and longer hours of employment, 
certain countries created formidable competition, particularly in 
India and China. 

RE-ORGANIZATION. 

No doubt much could be achieved by re-organization of the 
trade generally. The Lancashire Cotton Corporation, which hoped 
soon to control some 10,000,000 spindles, had been constituted 
with the help of the Bank of England and the co-operation of the 
other Banks, and was engaged in effecting all possible economies. 

The Fine Spinning trade which hitherto had been normally 
profitable, had followed to some extent in the wake of the American 
section. A relatively small combine, the Combined Egyptian Mills 
Ltd., had been formed, and he understood had already effected 
substantial economies. In the Weaving trade there had been no 
amalgamations of importance, but they were likely to follow. 
Individual manufacturers had been attempting to improve their 
output by arranging for workers to operate more looms per indi- 
vidual. If economies were to be accomplished and the cost of pro- 
duction reduced, it seemed obvious that bleachers, finishers, dyers 
and other subsidiary trades would have to come to some arrangement 
with spinners and weavers. 

The essentials of manufacturing production were management, 
machinery and labour. Inefficient management must be changed 
as speedily as possible. Machinery, when worn or obsolete, should 
be replaced out of revenue, for which purpose much more generous 
allowances ought to be made by the tax authorities. Equally if 
labour -was inefficient, in the sense of not giving the highest possible 
return, it must be improved. If the Trade Unions could be brought 
to see the wisdom of modifying the restrictions they imposed on 
production, the result would be immeasurably beneficial to the 
whole trade of the country and to the workers themselves. 

Too Mucu SPENDING. 

So far as Lancashire was concerned, the cheapening of costs in 

this way should go far towards re-capturing some of her lost 
(Continued on page viii.} 
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markets. ‘ But there is still another serious handicap under which 
manufacturers are labouring,” he proceeded. ‘I refer to the 
burden of imperial and local taxation, which is heavier in this 
country than in any other, and is, I fear, in danger of being increased 
still further. 


Social services are wholly admirable in themsclves, but we are 
spending more than we can-afford, and-it is time that expenditure, 
both national and municipal, was checked. Private persons who 
overspend are scon overtaken by retribution, and Governments and 
Municipalities are not immune, though the consequences are more 
remote in their cases and less easily discerned for a time. I feel 
despondent when I contemplate the enormous outlays of the present 
day and the apparent absence of any disposition to count the cost.” 


IMPROVED CoAL TRADE. 


The year had been one of difficulty for the Coal industry, which 
aiter literally fighting for its very existence in the export markets 
of the world, began gradually to regain a footing overseas. 
increasing demand for coal and coke and the assistance. afforded by 
the railway rate rebate scheme improved matters, and the industry 
now showed prospect of again becoming self-supporting and profit- 
earning. It was unfortunate that political interference should 
again be deemed necessary, and he hoped the Coal Mines Bill would 
ke thoroughly overhauled in Committee. 


There had been a welcome revival in the Iron and Steel trades, 
which, however, viewed with concern the prospects of increased 
prices of fuel if the scheme before Parliament became law. 


Surps AND SHIPPING. 


Shipbuilding centres had been much encouraged by orders for 
new tonnage, which came in more freely in the later months of 1928 
than for a long time previously, but the delivery of new ships may 
have added to the difficulties of shipowners when the heavy fall in 
freights occurred. The experience of the closing months made it 
anything but a good year for shipowners, who, also, suffered from 
foreign competition. : 

Trading in wheat on the Liverpool Grain Market was on a large 
scale during the first half of 1929, and the New Year opened with 
big stocks in Great Britain and gencrally good supplies on the 
Continent. The world’s supply of wheat was ample for all require- 
ments, and the new winter crops had made a good start. The 
milling trade of the country had been rationalized, and this should 
greatly improve the position of millers. 


ForEIGN COMPETITION IN WOOLLENS. 


Another disappointing and difficult year had been experienced 
by the wool textile industry, the trend of wool values having been 
persistently downwards. In most countries demand for wool 
textiles appeared to have been restricted, and manufacturing 
activity consequently curtailed both at home and on the Continent, 
The wages dispute and the falling demand in certain markets had 
contributed to the disappointment, and foreign competition had also 
increased. Orders had been lost not on account of the superiority 
of foreign goods, but owing to the fact that competitors were able to 
offer them at prices below those at which the goods could be 
profitably manufactured in this country. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The bulk of the Bank’s farming customers, who depended more 
upon their stock than farmers in some other areas, had had on the 
whole a better experience. In Cheshire, dairy-farming was the 

sredominant feature, and was not so difficult as in other parts. In 

Wostinaidaasd the breeding and rearing of cattle was a very essential 
part of farming operations ; in Northumberland again sheep-farming 
was the special feature. Values for dairy cattle had been higher 
than for the past two years, and sheep and lambs had also 
commanded good prices. Most of the crops were above the average 
and were harvested in good condition. 


Ture INpDusTRIAL NortTH. 


““T have been unable to give a very good account of a number 
of our leading industries,” said the Chairman in conclusion, “ but 
none the less I do not share the gloomy forebodings of those who 
persuade themselves that the industrial North is in decay. I do 
not myself believe in the alleged transfer of industry to the South 
on any serious scale. It is true that the lighter trades have tended 
to settle in the South but, with the exception of motor-car manufac- 
ture, they do not represent anything like the same amount of 
employment as our heavy industries. 

‘* We have numerous industries other than the older staple ones, 
and I am satisfied that, generally speaking, national prosperity still 
depends on the North. 1 conclude on a note of confidence that our 
people, while still faced with great difficulties, will in the long run 
prove themselves equal to meeting the changed conditions of our 
domestic and export trade. 

“ Before closing’I would like to express in your name to the 
Jeneral Manager, Mr? Shawyer, to our London Managing Director, 
Mr. Bromley-Martin, and to the District General Managers and 
Staff of the Bank our appreciation of their loyal and efficient services. 

“The spirit of loyaity animates the whole staff, and I think you 
will agree with me that we owe them a debt of gratitude for their 
services.” (Applatise.) ‘ ra ‘ Bie: Z 
The reports and accounts for the past year were adopted. 
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Financial Notes 


: FLUCTUATIONS IN INDIAN Stocks. 

Quite an outstanding featare of the Stock Markets durin 
the past week has been the unusually wide movements in 
Indian and Australian Stocks. All gilt-edged securities 
have been more or less affected by the adverse movements 
in the foreign exchanges and the sudden issue of £7,000,000 
in 5 per cent. Central Electricity Stock, but special causes 
have, of course, been responsible for the sharp fluctuations 
in Indian and Australian Loans. In the former case anxiety 
with regard to political.developments led to a somewhat 
severe fall in prices aggravated apparently by the mere talk 
of a possible change in India’s political status. On Tuesday 
morning, however, there was a very.sharp rally in Indian 
stocks due to a reassuring: statement by the Secretary of 
State for India the main purport of which, after explaining 
that Indian Stocks carried no guarantee from the British 
Government, was to affirm that :— 


“His Majesty’s Government have no intention of allowing a 
state of things to arise in India in which repudiation of debt could, 


become a practical possibility. . . In dealing with any scheme 
of constitutional change in India, Parliament could not fail to pro- 
vide safeguards, should they be needed, against a breach of the’ 
conditions under which these loans were issued.” 


2 % * * 


Fat In AUSTRALIANS. 

Even more severe, however, than the fall in Indian stocks 
has been the prolonged decline in Australian Government 
State loans. I notice that some of the cables from Australia, 
referring to this serious fall are disposed to attribute the 
movement to an expression of London’s dislike of a Labour 
Government in Australia. The idea, however, in its essentials 
is untrue, or rather it misses the real mark of London’s criticism. 
Australian stocks have fallen in the main because of the 
indications afforded during the last few years of unsatisfactory 
economic conditions in the country. Australia has suffered 
from some misfortunes quite beyond her own control, such 
as severe droughts, but among the influences within human 
control have been the ever-rising costs of production and 
the heavy outlays on social services. These conditions 
have by no means coincided always with Labour Gevern- 
ments, but possibly the advent of a Labour Government at 
the moment when the situation has become almost critical 
has occasioned apprehensions here with regard to the position, 
and some Australian stocks have fallen to a level giving a 
yield of almost 6 per cent. Given an adequate recognition 
by the people of Australia of the real causes of depression, 
I think that the fall in the stocks has now been overdone, 
but as in this country, so in Australia there is always the 
anxiety when economics become mixed up with politics 
that practical commonsense will prevail before irreparable 
harm has been done. 

A.W. K. 





Answets to Questions on Tennyson 


1. Sir John Simeon (In the garden at Swainston). 2. General 
Gordon (epitaph in the Gordon Boys’ Home at Woking). 3. 
Maud (Maud).- 4. Elaine (Launcelot and Elaine). 5. The 
Duke of Wellington (Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington). 
6. Sir Aylmer Aylmer (Aylmer’s field). 7. Guinevere (Sir 
Launcelot and Queen Guinevere). 8. The Prince Consort (‘‘Idylls 
of the king ’’—Dedication). 9. Sir Bors (The Holy Grail) ——10. 
Sir Galahad (Sir Galahad). 11. Edmund Lushington (‘In 
Memoriam ’’—FEpilogue). 12. Geraint (Geraint and Enid).—— 
13. Queen Victoria (‘‘ ‘T'o the Queen ”’). 









































TTEND to that 
Sore Throat at 

once — with Forma- 
mint. These disinfect- 
ing tablets effectively 
cure Sore Throat and 
prevent the onset of 
unpleasant infections 


such as Influenza and 
Colds. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


At all Chemists at 2/6 per bottle. 
GENATOSAN Lip. Louciorovcu. 


Conquer 
Sore Throat 
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MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED. 





Head Office: | 
7, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 


M iancheter District Office: 
43, SPRING GARDENS. 





£7,800,045 
£82,620,493 


CapitaAL Paip Up anp REsERVES 
Deposits, ETc., AT 31st Dec., 1929 





The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents in 
ell the principal towns at home and abroad. - 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business ‘Transacted. 
‘ The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar 

















for Public and Corporate Bodies, etc. 




















LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 
at Competitive Prices. 
Estimates Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 









ON LEAVING 
$¢HOOL 


AND 
THE CHOICE OF ACAREER 





A momentous problem confronts 
every father and mother whose 
children are about to leave school. 
“What shall we do with them?’ 


SIR CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 


helps parents to solve their great 
problem in the pages of his admir- 
able and far-sighted book, ‘On 
Leaving School.’ Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and 
understanding of present-day con- 
ditions and thz needs of the future, 
the author has provided a true 
‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


1 TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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POEMS 
_. By MAIMIE A. RICHARDSON. 
MOODS AND DREAMS 3/6 net Setwyn & BLount 


THE SONG OF GOLD 3/6 net Hopper & StovGHTON 


“Written with a brevity that is uncommonly effective. Keenly alive 
to the beauty. and_ joy of life yet hauntingly aware that ‘ Love and 
Beauty Live But. For A Day’.’’-—The Bookman. 























Retirement 


When retirement involves a re- 
duction in income the cessation 
of Life Assurance Premiums at 
that time is a welcome relief. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
has always made a feature of its 
LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 
You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance 
with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right 
to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 
than is charged elsewhere throughout the whole of life. 





Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application, 


London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E:C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 

















Funds £21,000,000. 

















can be provided | 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


£1,000 


by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 


£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 


assurances than the 
Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders No commission 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

i Capita “a ae ae “a £4,500,000 
Koni Fond ' at ‘ind Pa ea a‘ .. £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


PS 
TOWER HOTEL 
BOURNEMOUTH 

The Cap Martin of England 
in eee 
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CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 


An Educational Survey: V. The Profession of @ Teacher By 
BEATRICE C  MULLINER (Headmistress of Sherborne 
School for Girls) 


By CHING-CHUN WAN! 
(Director-General of the Chinese astern Railway, 1920-1924) 


The Future of Sea Power: A Speculation MELVIN F, 
TALBOT (Lieutenant ec) U. S. Navy) 
The Three-Party System 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, LL.D. 
(Professor of History, King’s College, London) 
Canada’s Outlook By GEOFFREY F, BELL 
Indians in South Africa By W. L. SPEIGHT 


The Church of England in crmelen 
y MAJOR POLSON NEWMAN 


Brussels a Hundred Years Ago 5 THE COMTESSE DE MEEUS 
Oversea Mechanical Road Transport By R. E. TURNBULL 



















































































“* Now—as ever—the best value for 
money that ever was given.’ 


—A Subscriber. 


66 
B LACKWOOD’’ 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
. CONTENTS. 
1957. ° ; By Hamish Blair. 
Part I. Chapters IV.-VI. 
Pages from a Kenyan Farm Diary. 
By the Honourable Mrs. R. F. Carnegie. 
Just Joss. By L. Luard, 
The Mystery of Edgar Allan Poe. 
By R. S. Garnett. 
Peter Rooney’s Suit-Case. By Ella MacMahon. 


Steamboating on the Yukon. By B. le M. Andrew. 


Thomas Gray, Undergraduate. 
By Leonard Whibley. 
From the Outposts. A Study in Martyrdom. 








The Dispute between Russia and China 


By Lit Sere Sir Peto. MacMunn, Coal Production By J. H. JONES 
S. (Professor of Economics, Leeds University) 
I. The Keep of Doom. II. Point and Counter- The Problem of the Family By MEYRICK BOOTH 


point. Ili. En Avant les Enfants Perdus. IV. The 
Glamour of the Shrine. V. The Harvest Moon. 


A Tenth Century Feminist By hig eg lr. A. WRIGHT 
Time, Imagination and the Modern Novelis 
By IF. MELIAN STAWELL. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special oiter. 


Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free, 
Price 3/. 


THMSONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANCE ST. W.C.2iiiiin 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ” sent by post monthly for 30s, yearly, or 15s, for 
six months, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 

































































ae ||| BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 
-| CONTEMPORARY REVIEW ‘ 
iro tnt > iF ee pang se English and Foreign Booksellers. 
| EMPIRE FREE TRADE? wae eis one a ae 
By, the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, GCB. G.B E. MP. Latest publications and standard works in 
O e 1 on ir ~ ~ ~ ~T> 
THE UNITED STATES PARITY, AND. NEUTRALITY FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN §$and 
By Professor LINDSAY ROGERS =) Ta = 
ITALIAN ART AT BURLING TON HOUSE | SPANISH. 
stave TRADING IN Cl Ay ween A, * a, O.B.E., F.S.A. . J 
TANGER A DTTELE DITO TRELANDE? JOHN H. HARRIS Books not in stock procured promptly. 
BEAUTY FROM CHINA Oe eR BY Lady HOSiE Lists i d fr l 
PARADOXES AND PEACE By A. RUTH FRY wists issue Leen: 
THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND e 
y Professor PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Telegrams: Bowes, Cambridge. Tel. 408. 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTENARY OF MONTECASSING 
Don LUIGI STURZO 





THE FUTURE OF THE MESTIZO COU oa pac en THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





} BIRDS’ EYES 3 E. W. HEND Established 1837. Incorporated ise. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
JEHAN THE ne? STREL By K. M. CARROLL, £12,000,000; for 4 Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, - £4,850,000 
FOREIGN AFI RS By czonce GLASGOW (together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 

Diplomacy ay Senate The “Gaps” of the Covenant; An DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
Independent Ira States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT CES 
LITER ARY SUPP L EMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS are also made. BILLS are purchased or _, “ag collection. DEPO sits 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. pa naga S68 TOE -GONed> Gn “ES - SED Sey SS- SANE SB 

















a —— = HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


nO ayn Rt NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not gi * way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


’ Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











FINANCIAL PERSONAL MEDICAL 


oonanen: i 4 ANTED (for American University Library).—A Col- 
\ UPER-TAX can be saved wholly or in part by persons NV lection f English Historical Patapon a 1727 owe PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
who consult us either direct or through their solici- | 9 1790.+Write, V. Denton, College Chambers, 313 Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 

















tors by a simple adjustment of their finances. No digestion, Sleeplessness Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
speculation incurred, No fees sought.—G. M. Reynell accent Manchester. saeetly dise to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof, Dr, Mladejovsky’s 
& Co., Ltd., Carlton House, Regent Street, S.W. 1. “ Drosil’’ Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Gerrard 0925. PARTNERSHIP Descriptive Booklet free. Drosii Agency (Box ), 





estes > Tm 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2, 


| eager eve ER, with well-established connexions, has 
WANTED TO PURCHASE opening for active director willing to invest £2,500. 


References given and required.—Reply, Box 1604, 




















IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and | Spectator Office, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. TAILORING 
; Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
lates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or ALTER CURRALL, World’s leading Turnclothes 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer COMPETITIONS, &e. W Specialist. 8.B. O’ coat 35s., D.B. 40s.  caane 40s. 





not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind | 4 RIZE ESSAY OPEN COMPETITION of Scottish | Dress, dinner, morning, uniforms, hunting coats, liveries, 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 8.P.C. Animals. Open till April 30th. 2,000 words, beaut. re-tailored “Just like New.” Forward garments, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). | —Apply, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, leave rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, Est. 1903. 
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POINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
— WANTED 








N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
$.W. 1. Telephone Sloane 7798, 
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THE BISHOP STRACHAN SCHOOL, 
(Church of England.) 
TORONTO. 

Founded 1867. 


The Council invites applications for the position of 
PRINCIPAL. Candidates must hold the degree of 
some British University, and have had experience in a 
Secondary School for Girls. 

There are now 400 girls in the School, of whom 100 
are in residence in two Houses. 

The duties will begin on September ist, 1930; initial 
salary $3,500 per annum with rooms and board in the 
School residence during School year. 

Applications with credentials and full information 
should be made at once. Address The Secretary- 
Bursar, The Bishop Strachan School, Toronto, Canada, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


FOWEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (MIXED). 

Wanted, to commence duty on March 4th next, 
GRADUATE ASSISTANT MASTER, to teach History 
throughout the School, and General Subjects (chiefly 
English and Mathematics) to lower Forms. Must be 
qualified to take charge of Boys’ Physical Exercises, and 
to assist with Games. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 


Forms of application, which should be returned not 
later than February 14th, may be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to the HEAD 
MASTER, Grammar School, Fowey. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

January 24th, 1930. 





] AFFLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY at Raffles College, Singapore. Appli- 
cants should hold a First Class Honours Degree in Science 
of a British University, with special qualifications or 
experience in Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, and 
they should preferably be unmarried. Applicants holding 
a Second Class Honours Degree and the special qualifica- 
tions stated will also be considered. Salary, $450 per 
mensem, rising by annual increments of $25 to $800 
(£630 per annum rising by £35 to £1,120) plus temporary 
allowance of 10 per cent. to single men and 20 per cent. 
to married men. In certain circumstances, depending on 
qualifications and experience, a higher initial salary up to 
$500 per mensem (£700 per annum) might be offered. 
Appointment on a three years’ agreement in the first 
instance. Free first-class passages. Further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained on request in 
writing to the Private Secretary (Appointments), Colonial 
Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 8.W.1. Formal 
applications must reach the PRIVATE SECRETARY 
not later than February 28th. 








| | Seelam COLLEGE, SINGAPORE, 





Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS at Raffles College, Singapore. 
Applicants should hold a First Class Honours Degree in 
Mathematics of a British University, and should prefer- 
ably be unmarried. Applicants holding a Second Class 
Honours Degree will also be considered. Salary $450 per 
mensem, rising by annual increments of $25 to $800 





(£630 per annum rising by £35 to £1,120) plus temporary 
allowance to 10 per cent. to single men and 20 per cent. 
to married men. In certain circumstances, depending 
on qualifications and experience, a higher initial salary 
up to $500 per mensem (£700 per annum) might be 
offered. Appointment on a three years’ agreement in the 
first instance. [ree first-class passages. Further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained on 
request in writing to the Private Secretary (Appoint- 
ments), Colonial Office, 2 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 
8.W. 1. Formal applications must reach the PRIVATE 
SECRETARY not later than February 28th. 











| gate COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH at Raffles College, Singapore. Applicants 
should hold a First-Class Honours Degree in English of a 
British University, and should preferably be unmarried. 
Applicants holding a Second Class Honours Degree will 
also be considered. Salary, $450 per mensem, rising by 
annual increments of $25 to £800 (£630 per annum, 
rising by £35 to £1,120) plus temporary allowance of 10 
per cent, to single men and 20 per cent. to married men. 
In certain circumstances, depending on qualifications and 
experience, a higher initial salary up to $500 per mensem 
(£700 per annum) might be offered. Appointment on a 
three years’ agreement in the first instance. Free first- 
class passages. Further particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained on request in writing to the 
Private Secretary (Appointments), Colonial Office, 
Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, $.W.1. Formal applica- 
tions must reach the PRIVATE SECRETARY not later 
than February 28th. 











DE LUXE 
CRUISES 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


March 14 to April 11. 27 days, 
6,786 miles. To Spain, Corsica, Italy, 
Malta, A®gean Sea, Haifa (for Jeru- 
salem), Cairo, Algeria and Portugal. 

April 12 to May 6. 24 days. 6,408 
miles. To Spain, Tunis, Constanti- 
nople, Greece, Italy and Xgean Sea. 
May 7 to May 30. 22 days. 5,816 
miles. To Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Venice and Algeria. 

Y THE BLUE STAR LINER ~ 


‘ARANDORA STAR 


No Liner in the World so effectively com- 
bines charm with comfort and luxury as 
the “ Arandora Star.’ Every Stateroom 
a Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear Games 
Decks, Open-air Swimming Pool, &c. 

Early bookings have the choice of Berths. 
Write for full particulars of all Blue Star 
Line Cruises during every month in the year. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
(Gerrard 5671.) 
LIVERPOOL: 10 Water Street. 
GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 
And Principal Tourist Agents. 








‘CREA MAGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT CLASSICS. 


THE FACULTY and TRUSTEES of M‘CREA 
MAGEE COLLEGE, Londonderry, will proceed shertly 
to the Appointment of an ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
OF ANCIENT CLASSICS. Applications, with copies cf 
testimonials, will be received, not later than March Ist, 
1930, by the undersigned, from whom particulars may be 
obtained, W. J. FARLEY, 

January 22nd, 1930. Secretary of Faculty. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
pr > . + = 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in Tirst-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 

GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 
+A gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 
position on completion of Secretarial and Business Train- 
ing. Languages if required. Postal courses available. 
Prospectus from Mr. M. 8. Mumford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. Telephone: Paddington 
9046. 
Oe goo FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square. W.C. 1. 
ster AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
for qualified students, Syllabus trom the Head- Master. 




















MARY BUSS 
SCHOLARSHIP, 


A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of about £150 
will be awarded in March, 1930, for the study of educa- 
tional methods abroad, to a woman fully qualified as a 
Secondary School Teacher. 
Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its 
equivalent; (2) Hold a Certificate of efficiency as a 
Teacher ; (3) have experience of five years’ teaching in a 
Secondary School; (4) undertake to carry out a satis- 
factory scheme of study abroad and report thereon. 
Applications, with five copies of letter and of not. more 
than three recent testimonials, to be made before 
March ist, to the SECRETARY, F.M.B. Memorial 
Scholarship, North London Collegiate School, Sandall 
Road, N.W. 5. 
ee EDUCATIONALJ INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GAR- 
DENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. i4. Chairman, ©. G. 
Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E, E. Lawrence. 
—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grant from the Board of Education appiy to the 
SECRETARY. 
THYHERE is a vacancy for a Special Elder Student in a 
small Domestic Training School at reduced fees. 
Must be strong and well-educated and anxious to learn.— 
Full particulars from “ Smith,” c/o Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4. 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ METHODS OF 
RESEARCH IN CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY ” will be 
given by PROFESSOR H. J. ROSE, M.A, (Professor 
ot Greek in the University of St. Andrews), at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on WED- 
NESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 5th, 6th and 7th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by W. R. HALLIDAY, 
Esq., M.A., LL.D. (Principal of King’s College). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKE?. 

EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 


| aap ae TRAVELLING 




















JDAKISIAN SCHOOL OF FRENCH, perfect accent 
soon acquired. DICTION, Conversation. ALL 
Translations.—4 Adam Street, W.1. Welbeck 9688. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
JRIVLINGLUN SCHOOL, Kast Yorks. Endowed 
) School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. Ages 8-19. Inclusive fees £77—£83. 
O.T.C. Prospectus from Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RICHARDS, M.A. 
l OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
for boys between the ages of 12 and 140n March Ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 4th, 1930. Boys 
examined at Rossali and in London.—Apply: The 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
I KIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
4 shipe.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 
1T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
Ss equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. F, 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 
tw IDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
‘ pate 
THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL or THE WEST op 
ENGLAND For BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 To 18. 























Headmaster: Bevan LEAN, D.Sce., B.A, 
Headmistress: MARY WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern siope of the Mendips, 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Staff. Excellent 
Playing Fields and Garden. 

THREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, £90. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR. 


UssiuiX Highiands.—Home School for a iimited 
Ss number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectats and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, 


~ GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

| IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 

School for Girls Tele. ‘* Watford 616.” 

\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 

a THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH —* SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, c., < 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. $ 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
NV ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
A SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Examination will be 
held in February, 1930, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded:—1l. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
15, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 
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A RETURN OF 


is the yield to a man aged 62 who invests in a 


CANADA LIFE 


other ages in proportion. 
May we quote you for your own particular case? 


Annuity Dept.. THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


OVER 10% 
ANNUITY 


Established 1847. 
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ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.—FOUR, | 


SCHOLARSHIPS, one £100, one £75, two £50 a 
year, will be offered on the result of an examination to be 
held on May 13th, 14th and 15th, open to girls over thir- 
teen and under fifteen on July 3ist. All entry forms 
must be received by March 3lst. Further particulars 
from the Head Mistress. 

RLNCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding Schoo! 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex 

\T. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England. 

Public School for Girls. Chairman : The Lord Bishop 
of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb, 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house. 
Large playing-tields. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 

VT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: rders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 

YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 

—The Entrance Scholarship Examination will be 

held on March ist. Communications to be made to the 
tress. 

fH\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

















Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air, Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 














staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mi ae .» Somerville College, Oxford. 
ENT W TH. 

PUBLIC RUSIDENTI AL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. JONES, C.H., Pei ki 
Princ cipal : Miss M. Davik, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own ‘grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
WITZERLAND.—LAUSANNRK, LUTRY, 


h CHATEAU BIENVENUE, First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: Melle Rufer. 








PRIVATE TUITION, 


{\LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 

liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, nt 

Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR'’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& as 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO “CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO. PARENTS 


\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable laformation and 
iN advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Gerrard $272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 


&e. 






























ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN: INDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPINES 
H NA: JAPAN 


SOUTH "AFRICA 






\ 






FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


oer be wine 3 DECKS, 
STAT OMS AND PUBLIC 
EAPART TMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars apply 
LONDON ; 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E. C3. 
‘LIVERPOOL ~ . 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST, 


GLASGOW . 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 

































1cHOOLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
K TUTORS tor ALL EXAMs, 

"Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools ‘and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, wili be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and DVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 

and promptly by old Public School boy disableu 

in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 8d. Sefvice 

recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griiliths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 





Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cont. 


OPE SECRETARIAL BUREAU LTD., 49 Oxford 

S8t:, London, W., have the secretary or stenographer 

you want. Typewriting, duplicating, etc., executed at 

moderate charges. Feivaty < Dictation Room. *Phone: 
Gerrard.5734. eee 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free. —REGENT IN. 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W. W.8 


Fa Typewriting carefully&prom, tlyexecuted, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Kiderton Kd., Westclitf-on- -Sea, 


7 eh Literary Agent. Good stories, 
uired. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KO NALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8 ‘¥,1, 


£2 5 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

L.C.A. pupilearns—others £9 per week, £31 

per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 

Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S ”’ free from London College 

of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the school 

with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 

RITER’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Full of vaiuabie «& 

most helpful material. 6d. net monthly. Annual 

subscription (post id), 7s. 6d. Specimen free.— 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 udgate Hill, London, 























FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 1}d, 
per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per Ib., 
smoked or _ by _ All rail paid, Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles , Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
NINEST COTE nL carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ibs. 
Ly! 7 Ibs. 2/9; 10 Ibs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan, 
P. pd —R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 
| were’ Turkeys, 15s, ea ; geese 78. 6d. ea.; best ducks 
& chickens, 8s. 6d. pr; ’ poilers, 7s. pr. tr'd, all p. pd, 
—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
DURE and Delicious Home-made Sweets and Choco- 
lates, Sample pound, 3s, Price list on application, 














—Mills, Rock, Swanage. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BiG PRICK PAID for Metal Pilates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, ge gt etc.—Call or 

The London Tooth Vo., ’ Dept. * 3,” 130 Baker Street, W.1, 
AVE YOUR OWN DOOKPLATE &.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 

free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature oy 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. -> 1,000 for 
2 178. 6d.; send Greer and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. freeman 

& Co.. Lid., 9u Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for. Uast-oif 
4) Garments.—" Castleway,’’ Hanworth, Middlesex. 


Rite. Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free, James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland 
I Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- Knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 


—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
S. 251, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 
NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big protits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “‘ 5,’ Lindneld, Sussex. 


NTONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 




















EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 
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H HOTELS 


SECTION 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
t Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 





Best situa- 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 

rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 

R.A.C. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 











tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. YXRETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 

Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. _4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ¢ 
YASTBOURNE.—HYDRO HOTEL, South Cif | Water « radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 
1D facing sea. Excellent Cuisine. a XMOUTH.—MAER BAY HOTEL. Facing sea. 
Write for Ilustrated Tariff. In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis, 

Telephone 643. Private suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 
VASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. JAIGNTON (Devon).—REDCLIFFE HOTEL, 4 


“4¥acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ‘Phone 311. 


acres garden, facing Torbay. H. & C. water and 
radiator heating in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 








A.A., R.A.C., acc. 120, central, mod. Large garage. 
ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 


| ASTINGS & ST. LEONARKDS.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
modation 300. 


YORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
C overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms, Garage. For special winter terms apply: 
Residential Manager, SHIP & CASTLE HOTEL, Saint 
Mawes, Cornwall. 

ATLOCK.—SMEDLEYS5, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Ilus. Pros. 
*Phone: Matlock 17. ‘Grams: “ Smediey’s, Matiocx.’’ 
fEINHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A 
R,A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 


Write for Illustrated Tariff. 




















a= 
* London: Printed by W. Sreaicur ox Sons, 


TFNORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—Yfirst-c ass. nest 
position sca front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms, 


Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. 


f ffm ahah pate HALLHOTEL. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ~’Vhone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 


rPYNORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hoie Plain, 
Fully Licensed. . First-class. 200 re above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 


rFFORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hote! 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


rFIOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
d 1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c, Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14. 























er tee sD INNS, 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) vd 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P.R.H.A., 


Srreer, W. 
| Fh 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels, 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON kOwW. 


Lip. 
g™-. Sr. Georae’s Housp, 193 REGEN? 





DON. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 


Cay and professional classes. 
L Bye pga —THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St, 
W.C.1, (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 


7 HERE to Stay in London.—_THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 5.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 

5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., o¢ 
2 guineas weekly. 
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